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"The moſt Learned, Re- 


verend and Pious 
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REES Oftor Henry Hammond : 
| g whoſe Life is now at- 
NZ tempted to be written, 
was born upon the z$ 
of Auguſt in the year 1605. at 
Cherſey in Surrey, a place formerly 1 
of remark for 7. we ack ſuppoled : | 
j palsing his Army there over the {# 
Thames, in bis Enterpriſe upon this 
Ifand,as alſo for the entertainmens, 
of Devotion in its earlieſt recepti- 
A 2 on * 
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on by our Saxon Anceſtors - and 


of later years, for the Charity of 


having given burial to the equally 
pious and unfortunate Prince 
King Hen. v1. 

He was the youngeſt Son of 
D* John Hammond Phyſician to 
Prince Eenry, and from that great 
favourer of meriting ſervants and 
their relations, had the honour at 
the Font to receive his Chriſtian 
Name. . 

Nor had he an hereditary inte- 
reſt in Learning onely from his 
Father ; by his Mothers fide he 
was allied both unto it and the 
Profeſſlion of Theologie, being 
deſcended from D* Alexander 
Nowell , the Reverend Dean of 
'S' Paul's, that great and happy In- 
ſtrument of the Reformation, 


"- 


; 
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and eminent Light of the Engliſh 
Church. 

Being yet in his long Coats, 
(which heretofore were uſually 
worn beyond the yearsof Infancy,) 
he was ſent to Eaton School 
where his pregnancy having been 
advantag'd by the more then pa- 
ternal care and induſtry of his 
Father ( who was an exact Critick 
in the learned Languages, eſpeci- 
ally the Greek) became the obſer- 
vation of thoſe that knew him: for 
in that tenderneſs of age he was 
not only a Proficient in Greek and 
Latine, but had alſo ſome know- 
ledge in the Elements of Hebrew : 
in the later of which Tongues, it 
being then rarely heard of even 
out of Grammar Schools, he grew 
the Tutor of thoſe who begun 
"OY - A. 3 
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- © anyoccaſion) into fights or Guar- 


" to write themſelves men, bur 
thought it no ſhame to learn of 
one whoſe knowledge ſeem'd ra- 
ther infus'd then acquir'd ; or in 
whom the learned Languages 
might be thought to be the 
Mother-Tongue, His $kill in 
Greek was particularly advantag'd 
by the converſation and kindneſs 
of M* Allen, one of the Fellows of 
the College, excellently ſeen in | 
that Language, and a great aſſ1- 
ſtant of S* Henry Savile in his 
magnificent edition of S' Chyy- 
foſtome. 

His ſweetneſs of Carriage 1s , 
very particularly remembred by 
his Contemporaries, who oblerv'd 
that he was never engag'd ( upon 


cds, as alſo that at,gimes allowed | | 
OT for 


for Play, he would ſeal. from 
his fellows into places of privacy, - 
thereto ſay his Prayers : Omens of 
his future pacifick cremper and 
eminent Devotion. 

Which ſoftneſs of cemper his 
Schoolmaſter M* Buſh, who upon 
his Fathers account had a tender 
kindneſs for him , lookt upon 
with ſome jealoulie; for he build- 
ing upon the general obſervation, 
that Gravity and Paſliveneſs in 
Children is not from diſcretion 
bur phlegme, ſuſpected that his 
Scholars faculties would deſert his 
Induſtrie, and end onely in a labo- 
rious well-read non-proficiency : 
but the Event gave a full and 
ſpecdie defeat to thoſe well-meant 1 
miſgivings ; for he ſo emprov'd © 
that at Thirteen years old he was 
A4 thought, 


thought, and (whar is much more 
-. rare) was indeed ripe for the 
Univerficy, and accordingly ſent 
to * Magdalen College in Oxford, 
where ndt longafter he was choſen 
Demie ; and though he ſtood 
low upon the roll, by a very un- 
uſual concurrence of providential 
Events, happen'd to be ſped : and 
though having then loſt his Fa- 
ther, he became deſtitute of the 
advantage which potent recom- 
mendation might have given, yet 
his merit voting for him, as ſoon 
as capable, he was choſen Fellow. 
Being to proceed M' of Arts, he 
was made Reader of the natural 
Philoſophy Lecture in the Col- 
lege, and alſo was employed in 
making the Funeral Oration on 
the highly-meriting Preſident 
D* Langton. 
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Having mo His 


Divinity, with delign ro apply 
himſelf ftraightway tothar ſtudy: 
bur upon ſecond thoughts he re- 


turned for a- time ro -Humang © 


Learning, and afterwards, when 
he reſum'd his purpole, for Theo- 


logy,rook aquite different Courſe | 


of reading from the other -rog 
much uſual, beginning /thar Sci- 
ence at the upper end, as concciy- 
ing ic moſt reaſonable to ſearch for 
primitive Truth'in the primitive 
Writers, and not to ſuffer his Un- 
derſtanding to be prepolleſt by the 
contrived and intereſſed Schemes 
of modern,and withal obnoxious, 
Authors. . 

Anno 1629. being twenty four 
years of age, the Statutes of his 


Houle 


Degree, he © 
preſently bought a Syſteme of _ 


a 
Fr - 
OS. 


tſe Of 


| HouſedireQing, and the Canons 
of the Church then regularly per- 
mitting ir, he entred into Holy 
Orders, and upon the ſame 
grounds not long after rook the 
degree of Bachelor in Divinity, 


ficiency in Sacred,as before he had 


giving as happy proof of his pro- | 


j 
8 


done in Secular knowledge. Du- | 
ring the whole time of his abode | 


in the Univerſity he generally 
ſpent 13 hours of the day in Stu- 
dy; by which aſhduity, beſides 
an exact diſpatch of the whole 
Courſe of Philolophy, he read 
over in a manner all Claftick Au- 


thors that are extant; and upon 


the more conſiderable wrote, as 


he paſſed, Scholia and critical emen- | 


dations, and drew up Indexes for 
his private ule at the beginning 


and 
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and end of each book :. all which 
remain at this time, and teſtify 
his indefatigable pains to as ma- 
ny as have perus'd his Library. 

In the year 1633. the Reverend 


| D* Frewen, the then Preſident of 
| his College, now Lord Arch-bi- 
| ſhop of York, gave him the honor 
| to ſupply oneof his courſes ar the 
| Court ; where the right Honora- 


ble the Earl of Leiceſter happen- 
ing to be an Auditor, he was fo 
deeply affected with the Sermon, 
and took fo juſt a meaſure of the 
merit of the Preacher rhence, thar 


the ReCtory of Penſeburſt being at 


{ that time void, and in his gifr, 


he immediately offer'd bim the 
preſentation : which being accep- 
ted, he was inducted on the 22 of 
Augut in the ſame year; and 
thence- 


e O 


thenceforth from the Scholaſtick 


retirements of an Univerſity lite, 
applied himſelf ro the more buſy 
Entertainments of a rural privacy, 
and what ſome have call'd the be- 


ing buried in a Living: and be- | 


ing to leave the Houle, he thought | 


not fit to take that advantage of | 


his place, which from Sacrilege | 


or ſelling of the Founders Chari- 


| 


ty, was by cuſtom grown to be | 


prudence and good husbandry. 


In the diſcharge of his Miniſte- / 


rial fun&ion, he fatisfhed not | 


himſelf in diligent and conſtant 


Preaching only ; (a performance | 


wherein ſome of late have phan- | 


fied all Religion to conſiſt ) but |}. 
much more conceived himſelf ob- Þt 


liged to the offering up the ſolemn | 


daily Sacrifice of Prayer for his 
people, 


DH Hammonvp. 
people , adminiſtring the Sacra- 
ments, relieving the poor , keep- 
ing Hoſpitality, reconciling of dif- - 
ferences amongſt Neighbours, Vi- 
" | ſiting the ſick, Carechiling the 
© | youth. 
As to the firſt of theſe, his 


* Preaching, '*twas not at the ordina- 


* | ry rate of the Times, an unpreme- 
* | ditated, undigeſted effuſion of 


* | ſhallow and crude conceptions ; 


| bur a rational and juſt diſcourſe, 


" | thatwastoteach the Prieſt as well 


| as the Lay-hearer, His Method was 
! (which likewiſe he recommended 


" | tohis friends) after every Sermon 
" | to reſolve upon the enſuing Sub- 


ject; that being done, to purſue 


" # the courſe of ſtudy which he was 
' | then in hand with, reſerving the 


Cloſeof the Week for the provi- 
{10n 
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fion for the next Lords-day. 
Whereby not onely a conſtant pro- 


| greſs was made in Science, but 
| _ materials unawares were gain'd 


unto the immediate future Work: 
tor, he ſaid, be the Subjects trea- 
red of never ſodiſtant, ſomewhar 
will infallibly fall in conducible 
unto the preſent purpoſe, 


The offices of Prayer he had in 


his Church,not only upon the Sun- 
daies and Feſtivals and their Eves, 
as alſo Wedneſdates and Fridazes, 


according to the appointment of | 
the Rubrick; (which ſtrict duty | 
and miniſtration when *tis exa- | 
mined to the bottom will prove | 
the greatelt objection againſt rhe | 
Liturgy ; as that which, belides | 
its own trouble and auſterity, | 


leaves no leiſure for factious and 
licen- 
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 " DH HammonvD. 
licentious meetings at Fairs and 
Markets) but every day in the 
week, and twice on Saturdaies 
and Holy-day Eves : For his aflt- 
ſtance wherein he kept a Curate, 
and allow'd him a comfortable 
Salary. And at thoſe Devotions 
he took order that his Family 


| ſhould givediligent and exempla- 


pl attendance: which was the ca- 
lier perform'd, it being guided 
by his Mother, a woman of an- 
cient Vertue , and one to whom 


| hepaid a more then filial Obedi- 
| ence. 


As to the Adminiſtration of the 


$ Sacrament, he reduced it to an imi- 
q cation, though a diftant one, of 
$ Primitive frequency, to once a 
q moneth, and therewith its anci- 


ently inſeparable Appendant, the 


Offer- 
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Offertory : wherein his inſtruti- 
on and happily-inſinuating Ex- 
ample fo farre prevail'd, that there 
was thenceforth little need of ever 
making any taxe for the poor Niy, 
(if the report of a ſober perſon 
born and bred up in that Pariſh, 
be to be believ'd) in ſhort time a 
ſtock was rais'd to be alwaies rea- 
dy for the apprentifing of youn 
Children woke mc oa 
on made the proviſion for them 
an equal - Charity .to'-both the 
Child and Parent, And after this 
there yet remain'd a Superpluſage 
for theafſiſtance of the neighbour 
Pariſhes. t 
For the Rehef of the Poor , be- 


{des the foremention'd Expedienr, | 
wherein others were ſharers with | 
him, unto his private Charity, the | 

dedi- 
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dedicating therenth of all receits, 
and the daily Almes given at the 


| door, he conſtantly ſer apart over 


and above: every week' a certain 


rate in money : and however rare- 


ly his own rent-dayes occurr'd,the 


indigent had two and ffry quar- 


ter-daies returning in his year. Yet 


farther, another art of Charity he 
had, the ſelling Cora to his poor 
Neighbours at a rate below the 
Market-price : which though, as 
he ſaid, he had reaſon to doe, gain- 
ing thereby the charge of portage; 
wasa great benefit to them, 'who 
beſides the abatement of price; and 
poſlibly forbearance, ſaved there- 
by a daies-work, 
He that was thus liberal to. the 
neceſfirous poor, was no leſs ho- 
table to thole of better quam 
| | an 
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and as at other times he frequent- 
ly invited his Neighbours to his 
table, ſo more eſpecially on Sun- 
dayes-; which ſeldome paſt at any 
time without bringing ſome of 
them his gueſts: bur here beyond 
the Weekly treatments, the Chri/t- 
mas Feſtival had a peculiar al- 
lowanceto ſupport it. He knew 
well how much the applicati- | 
on at the Table inforc'd the do- | 
Qrines of the Pulpit, and how 
ſubſervient the endearing of his 
perſon was to the recommending 
his inſtructions, how far upon 
theſe motives our Saviour thought | cc 
fit to eat with publicans and fin- 
ners, and how eftecual the loaves 
_ to the procuring of Diſci- 

es. 
f In accordance to which hisF0 
generousf 
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generous freedome in Almes and 
Hoſpitality, he farther obliged 
his Pariſhioners in the ſetting of 
their Tithes and Dues belonging 
* | to him: for though he very well 
| | underſtood how prone men are 
to give complaints in payment, 
- | and bow little obligation there is 
, | on himthar lers a bargain to con- 
- | fider-the caſual loſs, who is ſure 
- | neverto ſharein alike ſurpluſage 
7 | of gain ; yet herein he frequently 
s || departed from his right, in{umuch 
g that having ſet the Tith of a large 
n | Medow, and upon agreement re- 
it | ccived part of the money at the be- 
+ |ginning of the year; it happening 
es that the profits were afterwards . 
j-Wpoiled and carried away by a 
hood, he,when the Tenant came 
o make the laft paiment, not one- 
| B 2 ly 
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ly refus'd it, but returned the for- | 
mer ſumme, ſaying to the poor | 
man, God forbid T ſhould take the 

Tenth where you have not the nine 
parts. | 
As by publick admonition he 

moſt diligently inſtill'd that great 
fundamental doctrine of Peace 
and Love, fo did he likewile in | 
bis private addreſs and converſation, 
being never at peace in himſelf, | 
till he had procur'd it amongſt his 
Neighbours; wherein God ſo 
bleſt him, that he not onely at- 
tain'd his purpoſe of uniting di- 
ſtant parties unto each other, bur, | 
contrary to the uſual fate of recon- 
cilers , gain'd them to himſelf : 
there having been no perſon of 
his funtion any where better be- 
loved then he when preſent, or 
la- 
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- | lamented more when abſent, by 


{ his flock. Of which tender and 
very filial affection, in ſtead of 
more, we may take two inſtan- 
| ces: the one, that he being dri- 
| ven away, and his books plunde- 


red , one of his Neighbours 
bought them in his behalf , and 


n | preſerved them for him till the 


end of the War : the other, that 


| | during his abode at Penſeburſt he 


never had any vexatious law dil- 
pute about his dues, but had his 
Tithes fully paid, and not of the 
molt refuſe parts,bur generally the 
| very beſt. 

Though he judged the time of 
Sickneſs an improper ſcaſon for the 
great Work of Repentance ; yet 
he eſteemed it a moſt uſeful pre- 
parative , the voice of God him- 
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ſelf exhorting to it : and therefore 
not onely when defir'd made his 
Viſits toall ſuch as ſtood in need 
of thoſe his charities, but pre- 
vented their requeſts by early and 
by frequent coming to them. And | 
this he was fo caretul of, that af. | 
ter his remove from Penſehurſt, be- | 
ing at Oxford, and hearing of the | 
Sicknels of one of his Pariſhion- | 
ers, he from thence ſent to him | 
thoſe inſtructions which hejudg'd 
uſeful in that Exigent, and which 
he could not give at nearer di- 
ſtance. 

For the inſtitution of Youth in 
the rudiments of Piety , his Cu- 
ſtome was , during the warmer 
ſeaſon of the year, to ſpend an 
hour before Evening-prayer in Ca- 


rechifing, whereat the Parents and 
older 


. mon = _ 
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older fort were wont to be pre- 
ſent,and from whence (as he with 
comfort was uſed to ſay) they rea- 
ped more benefit then from his 
Sermons. Where it may not be 
ſuperfluous to obſerve that he in- 
troduced no new form ofCatechiſm, 


| but adher'dto that ofthe Church; 
1 rendring it fully intelligible ro the 
| meaneſt capacities by his explana- 
| tions. Itmay be uſeful withall ro 


adyert, that if in thoſe times Ca- 
recherical inſtirutton were very 
ſeaſonable, *twill now be _— 
more ; when Principles have been 


| exchangd for dreams of wordsand 


notions; if not for a worle ſeaſon 
of profane contempr of Chriſtian 
truth, Bur to return ; Beſides all 
this, that there might be no ima- 
ginable afliftance wanting , he 
B4 took 


ife C 
| took care for the providing an able 
 Schoolmaſter in the Pariſh, which |} 
he continued during the whole 
time of his abode. 

And as he thus labour'd in the 
Spiritual building up of Souls, he 
was not negligent of the material 
fabrick commirted to his truſt: but 
repair'd with a very great Expence 
(the annual charge of 100 |. ) his 
Parſonage-houſe ; till from an in- 
commodious ruine he had ren- 
der'd it a fairand pleaſant dwel- 
ling, with the adherent conveni- 
ences of Gardens and Orchards. 

While he was thus butte on his 
Charge, though he ſo prodigally 
Jaid out himſelf upon the intereſts 
of his Flock, as he might ſcem to 
have nothing left for other purpo- 
ſes ;} and his Humility recom. 
mended 
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ended above all things Privacy 
and Retirement to him: yet when 
he uſes of the Publick call'd him 
orth, he readily obey'd the ſum- 
ons, and frequently preach'd 
Doth at S* Payl's Croſs , and the 
tations of his brechren the Cler- 
py, (a ſpecimen whereof appears in 
Drint) as alſo at the Cathedral 
Church of Chicheſter , where by 
the unſought-tor favour of the 
Reverend Father in God, Brian , 
hen L* Biſhop of thar See, ſince 
Of Wincheſter, he had an intereſt, 
ind had the dignity of Arch-deacon: 
hich at the beginning of the ate 
Troubles falling tro bim, he ma- 
aged with great zeal and pru- 
dence, not onely by all the charms 
df Chriſtian Rhetorick, perſwa- 
ding to Obedience and Union;but 
by 
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by the force of demonſtration pt 
charging it as moſt indiſpenſablqn 
duty, and (what was then not ſq 
readily believed) the greateſt tem; 
poral intereſt of the inferior Cler|, 
: wherein the eminent impor, 
rance of the Truths he would inf; 
force ſo far prevail'd over his| x 
otherwiſe-inſuperable Modeſty , 
that in a full Aſſembly of the, 
Clergy, as he afterwards conteſt, ſ| 
he broke off from what he hadfl, 
premeditated, and out of the 
abundance of his heart ſpoke to} 
his Auditory; and by the bleſſing 
of God, to which he attributed ir, 
found a very ſignal reception. 

In the year 1639. he proceed- 
ed Doctor in Divinity, his Senio- 
rity in the Univerſity,and employ- 
ment in the Church, and ( whar 


per- 
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DnJperchance was a more importu- 


ble 


nate motive) the defire of Eleven 


{of his Friends and Contempora- 


m 
cr 


Ir- 
4 rity,at leaſt an unkindnelſs, joyntly 


ries in the ſame Houſe, whom nor 
to accompany might be interpre- 
red an affected pride and fingula- 


perſwading him to ir. 

His performance in the A&, 
where he anſ{wer'd the Doftors, 
was to the equal ſatisfaction and 
wonder of his Hearers ; a Coun- 
try-lite uſually — at the 
leaſt an unreadineſs ro the dex- 
trous management of thoſe Exer- 
ciſes, which was an Effe& undil- 
cernible in him. 

About this time he became a 
Member of theConvocation call'd 
with the ſhortParliamentin 1640. 
as after this he was named to be of 

rhe 
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the Aſſembly of Divines; his inſÞþc 
vincible Loyalty to his Prince andþn 
Obedience to his Mother- thelD 
Church not being ſo valid argu-JÞ: 
ments againſt his nomination, as|{t 
the repute of his Learning andſn 
Vertue were on the other part, tot] 
have ſometitle to him. 

And now that Conformity be- 
came a Crime, and Tumults im- 
proving into Hoſtility and War, 
ſuch a Crime as had chaſtiſe- 
ments ſevere enough ; though the 
Committee of the Countrey ſum- 
 mon'd him before them, and uſed 
thoſe their beſt arguments of per- 
ſuaſton,threatnings and reproches, 
he ftill went on in his regular 
practice, and continued it till the 
middle of July 1643. At which 
timethere being in his Neighbour- 
| hood 


E 
\ 
] 
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infhood about Tunbridge an attempt 
ndjin behalf of the King, and his 
heJDo&trine and Example having 
U-jhad that good influence, as it was 


as}ſuppoled , to have made many 


id more ready to the diſcharge of 
roſſtheir duty ; it being defeated, the 


goed Doctor ( the malice of one 


e-f| who deſign'd to ſucceed in his 
1- | Living being withal aſſiſtant ) 


was forc'd to ſecure himſelf by re- 


- | tixement ; which he did, with- 


drawing himſelf to his old Tutor 
D* Buckner ; to whom he came 
about the 25 of July early in the 
Morning in ſuch an habit as that 
Exigence made neceſlary for him, 
and whither not many daies be- 
fore his old Friend and Fellow- 
pupil D* Oliver came upon the 
lame Errand, Which accident,and 


the 


—__ 


#5 Ms,» 
the neceſiity to leave his Flock, as 
the D* afterwards frequently ac- 
knowledg'd, was that which did 
molt affect him of any that he felc 
inhis whole life: amidſt which, | 
though he was no valuer of trifles, 5 
or any thing that look d hke ſuch, % 
he had ſo extraordinary a Dream, |: 
that he could not then deſpiſe, nor | 
ever afterwards forget it. 

"Twas thus; He thought him- 
ſelf and amulrtirude of others to 
have been abroad in a bright and 
chearful day, when on a ſudden 
there ſcem'd a ſeparation to be 
made, and he with the far leſs 
number to be placed ar a diſtance 
from the reft; and then the Clouds 
gathering, a moſt rempefſtuous 

Storm aroſe, wich thundring and 

lighcnings, wich ſpouts of impe- 


rUOous 
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IS Fuous rain, and violent guſts of 
C Swind , and whatever elle might 
d:dde unto a ſcene of horrour ; 
Ic particularly balls of fire that ſhot 
,, Khemſelves amongſt the ranks of 
, thoſe that ſtood . in the lefler 
, Party: When a gentle Whiſper 
, Jeem'd. to interrupt thoſe other 
Cr Youder noiſes, ſaying, Be ſtill, and 
e ſhall receive no harm. Amidſt 
heſe terrors the Doctor falling to 
his Prayers,ſoon after the Tempeſt 
easd,and that known Cathedral- 
\ntheme begun, Come, Lord Jeſus, 
ome away ; with which he awoke. _ 

he correſpondent Event of all 
which he found verified ſignally 
n the preſervation both of him- 
elf and his friends, in doing of 
heir duties; the which with much 


ontent he was us'd to mention. 
© Belide, 


v of 
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Beſide, being himſelf raken to thu 
Quires of Angels at the cloſ 
of that Land-Hurrican of ours 
whereof that diſmal apparition c 
was onely a faint Embleme; hg t 
gave thereby too literal a comple# \ 
tion to his Dream, and the unhap-? 


| 

py credit of bordering upon Pro-, | 
| | 

| 


g 
Il 
tl 


phecy. 
- In this retirement the two Do-Þ | 
ors remained about three weeks, | 
till an alarm was brought, thata}} 
ſtrict enquiry was made for Do- 
&or Hammond, and 100.]. promi- 
ted as a reward for him thar ' 
ſhould produce him. Which ſug- ; 
geſtion though they eaſily appre- 3 
hended to have a poſsibliry of be- | 
ing falſe, yerthey concluded a ne- * 
cellary ground for their remove. |} 
Upon this they reſolve to be | 


gone : 
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the gone ; and D* Oliver having an 
old intereſt in Wincheſter , which was 
rs} then in the Kings Quarters, they 
on choſe that as the next place of 
he their retreat. Burt being on the 
le-* way thither, D* Oliver, who had 
PÞ-# ſent his Servant before to make 
0-; proviſion for them, was met and 

| ſaluted with the News thatrDo@tor 
0-B Frewen, Preſident of Magdalen Col- 
S,F lege, was made Biſhop of Litch- 
aJ field, and that the College had pit- 
> } ched upon him as Succeſſor. This 
- | unlook'd-for accident ( as;juſtly 
ic. it might) purDoctor Oliver to new 
- 3 counſels;and ſince Providence had 
- 7 found out ſo ſeaſonable a relief ; 
- F enclin'd him not todeſert jt, but 
- F fly rather to his Preferments. and 

| advantage, then merely to his re- 
|] fuge; and ſo to divert to Oxford, To 
| Q tlils 


: ; 
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this D' Fanmond made much dif p' 
eulty to aſſent, thinking that toof d' 
publick a place, and,what he more tr 
conſider'd,too far from his Living, v 
whither ( his deſires ſtrongly en-" c« 
clining him) he had hopes (when it 
the preſent fury was allay'd) to re- h 
turn again ; and to that purpoſe al 
had wrote to ſuch Friends of his! 0 
as were in power, to uſe their In-! cc 
rereſt for the procuring his Secu-} 
rity. But his Letters meeting a cold} 8 
reception , and the company ofyti 
' His Friend on one hand, and the 

appeatatice of deſerting him on JP: 
the other hand , charming him V 
to it, he was at laſt perſwaded; | 
and encompaſsing Hantſhire with | IT 
fortie difficulty came to Oxford :1® 
Where procuring an appartment | 
in his old College, he whe that} 

Deace 
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peace in his Retirement and Sty- 
off dy which was no where elſe to be 
met withal ; taking no other di- 
| verſion then what the giving En- 
1-- couragement and inftruction to 
n ingenious young Students yielded 
>. him, (a thing wherein he peculi- 
& arly delighted) and the farisfaQti- 
s//on which he received from the 
. converſation of Learned men ; 
. who, beſides the uſual ſtore, in 
{| great number at that time for 
fi their Security reſorted thither. 

:&# Among the many Eminent | 
; Iperſons with whom he-here con 
\ 2 vers'd, he had particular intimacy 
, | with D' Porter Provoſt of Q* Col- 
| tege;tco whom among other fruits 
Mot his Studies he communicated 
© his Praftical Catechiſm, which for 
Tf his privare uſe he had drawn up; 
C 2 The 
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The Provoſt much taken with 
the deſigne, and no leſs with the 
performance, importun'd him tof 
make it publick ; alledging, in that”® 
lawleſs Age the great uſe of ſup- 
planting the empty form of God- 
lineſs which ſo prevail'd, by ſub- 
ſRicuring of its real power and 
ſober duties; of ſilencing Pro-\ 
phaneneſs,which then uſurp'd the, 
names of Wit and Gallantry, by; 
enforcing the more eligible a&ts off 
the Chriſtians reaſonable ſervice, 
which was not any other way fo 
happily to be done, as by: begin-* | 
ning at the foundation by ſound, } 1 
and yet not trivial, Catecherick in- | 
ſtitution. q « 
It was not hard to convince] | 
D* Hammond that 'twere well it; 
ſome ſuch thing were done ;; * 
LnNartg.. 
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that his Writing would doe this 
in any meaſure, or that he ſhould 
of ſuffer his Name to become pub- 
at? lick,it was impolsible to perlwade 
p- him. Theutmoſt he could be 
d- brought to allow of was, that his 
d- . Treatiſe was not likely to doe 
d harm, but had poſsibiliries of do- 
d- ing (it might be ) ſome good, and 
1c: chat it would not become him to 
> deny that ſervice to the World; 
eſpecially if his Modeſty might 
be ſecur'd from preſſure by the 
! concealing of him to be the Au- 
1-5 thor. 'And this Door Porter , 
J,7 that he might leave no ſubterfuge, 
1-4 undertook, and withall the whole 

{ care of, and beſides the whole 
ce] charge of the Edition. Upon 
if} theſe termes, onely with this dif- 
utY ference, that Do&tor Hammond 
At C 3 would 
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would not ſuffer the Provolt to be 
at theentire charge, but went an 
equal ſhare with him, the Pradti- 
cal Catechiſm ſaw the light,and like- | 
wiſe the Author remained 1n his 
delir'd obſcurity. 

Butin the mean timethe Book © 
finding the reception whichit me- 
rited, the good Doctor was bythe 
ſame arguments conſtrained to 
give wayto the publiſhing of ſe- 
veral other Tracts which he had | 
written upon heads that were then | 
molt peryerted by popular Error, * 
as of Conſcience, of Scandal, of Will- 
worſhip, of Refifting the lawful Ma- + 
21ſtrate,and of the Change of Church- | 
Government; his Name all this * 
while concealed, and ſo preſerved, +, 
cillCuriofity improving its gueffes * 
into confident aſleyerations, he |: 
WAS 
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was rumor'd for the Author, and 
as ſuch publiſh'd to the world by 


| the London and Cambridge Statio- 
' ners, who without his knowledge 
© reprinted thoſe and other of his 


Works. 
In the interim a Treaty being 


| labour'd by his Majeſty, to com- 


pole ( if it were poſsible) the un- 
happy differences in Church ang 
State, and in order thereunto the 


+ Duke of Richmond and Earl of 
| Southhampton being ſent to London ; 
| Doctor Hammond went along as 


' * Chaplain to them , where with 


great zeal and prudence, he la- 
bour'd to undeceive thoſe ſeduced 
perſons whom he had opportu- 
nity to converſe with : and when 
the Treaty was ſolemnly appoin- 


' ted at Uxbridge , ſeveral Diyines 


C 4 being 
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being ſine chither in behalf of the D 
different parties, he, among otherſi 7/ 
excellent men that adher'd to thei 
King, was made choice of to aſſiſt p 
in . Emploiment. And there 
( not to mention the debates be- y 
tween the Commiſhoners, which y 
were long fince publiſh'd by an r 
Honourable hand) Doctor Stew- _ } 
ard and Maſter Henderſon were at | 
firſt onely admitted to diſpute ; | C 
though at the ſecond meeting che | CL 
other Divines were calld in: : « 
which thing was a ſurprize, and | 1 
delign'd for ſuch, to thoſe of the |: 
King's part, who came as Chap. | 
lains and private Attendants on |, 
the Lords; but was before pro- | 
jected and prepared tor by thoſe } 
of the Presbyterian way. And 
in this conflict it was the lot of 
Doctor 
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Do&or Hammond to have Maſter 
Vines for his antagoniſt; who in 
ſtead of rendring a Scholaſtick dil- 
f putation , read from a paper a 
long Divinity- -lecture, wherein 
were interwoven ſeveral little Ca- 
vils and Exceptions, which were 
meant for Arguments. Doctor 


Hammond perceiving this , drew 


forth his Pen and Ink, and as the 


} other was reading, cook notes of 
* what was ſaid, and then imme- 
 diately return d in order an anſwer 
to the ſeveral ſuggeſtions, which 
were :about forty in number : 
' which he did with that readineſs 
| and ſufficiency, as at once gave 
j teſtimony to his ability, and to the 
1 evidence of che Truth he aſſerted, 
7 which amidſt the diſadvantage of 
| Extempore againſt Premeditation, 


diſpel] d 
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diſpell'd with eaſe and perfe& 
clearneſs all the Sophiſmes that 
had been brought againſt him. 
"Tis not the preſent work to 
give an account of that whole# 
Diſpute, or character the merits! 
of rt oe Worthy Perſons who: | 
were engagd in it , either in| 
that or the ſucceeding meetings: | - 
eſpecially ſince it was reſolv'd | | | 
by both parties, that the tran(- |: 
ations of acikcker fide ſhould be | 
made publick. But notwithſtan- | 
ding this, fince diyers perſons 
addicted to the defence of a fide, | 
without any further confi derati- | 
on of Truth or common Honeſty, 
have in this particular \ wounded 
the Doctors reputation; I ſhall | 
take leave to ſay, that had the | 
Victories in the field which 
were | 


| eat 
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CHE were manag'd by the Sword been 
atk like this of the Chamber and the 

Tongue, a very eafie Act of Obli- 
OF vion muſt have atoned for them , 
"©# ſince what never was, withour 
5% much induftry might be ſecur'd 
0! from being remembred. Theim- 
n!! pudent Falfity rais'd upon the 
* | Dofor was this, That M* YVmes ut- 
d | terly fitenc'd him ; inſomuch thar 
- |} hewas fainto uſethis unheard-of 
© | Stratageme to avoid his Adverſa- 
"| ries demonſtration , to ſwear by 
* | God and the boly Angels,tharthough 
> } at preſent a Solunon did not oc- 
" 4 curreto him, he could anſwer ir. 
| | Concerning this wehayethe Do- 
|| tors own account in a Letter of 
© hisbearing dare Jax. 22.4nn.1655. 
*F directed to a friendwho had ad- 
1 yertisdhimof this report. 

"5 I 
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T have formerly been told within 
theſe few years that there went about 
a Story much to my diſparagementÞ 
concerning the Diſpute at Uxbridge t 
( for there it was, not at Holdenby )}t] 
with M* Vines; but what it was IS 
could never hear before Now I doe, ft 
T can, 1 think, truly affirm, that no 
one part of it hath any degree of truth, 41 
ave onely that M* Vines did diſputel ; 
again#t, and I defend, Epiſcopacy. For 
as to the Argument mention'd, I did | 
neither then, nor at any time of my life, 
( that T can remember ) ever hear it 
urg d by any. And for my pretended 
, I am both ſure that T never 
call'd God and his holy Angels to wit- 
neſs any thing 1 in my life, nor ever ſwore 
One Voluntary Oath chat I know of, 
( and ſure there was then none impos'd 
on me ) and that I was not at that 
Meeting 
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rbinfÞeeting conſcious to my ſelf of wanting 
outÞbility to expreſSmy thoughts, or preſt 
nt Ewith any conſiderable difficulty , or 
Igetforc'd by any conſideration to wave 
y) the anſwer of any thing objefted. A 
s IStory of that whole affair I am yet able 
ve,f1to tell you; but I cannot think it neceſ- 
ol ary. Only thus 1 may adde, That aſter 
t+þ, fit I went to M Marſhall in my. own 
ite | and brethrens names, to demand three 
or | things; 1. Whether any Argument 
ids propos'd by them remain'd unanſwer d, 
& | to which we might yield farther anſwer : 
it Þ 2. Whether they mtended to make any 
d © report of the paſt-diſputation; offering, 
r © if they would, to joyn with them in tt, 
+ || and to perfeFt a Conference by mutual 
e | Conſent, after the manner of that be- 
' i tween D' Reynolds and M* Hart: 
1 | both which being rejefted, the 3. was, 
f 
> 


to promiſe each other that nothing ſhould 
be 


be afterwards publiſh'd by either with« 
out the Conſent or knowledge of theff 
other party. And that la$t he promis di 
for himſelf and his brethren, and ſo welj 
parted. 
But while thele'things were in{j1 
doing , a Canonry in Chriſt-Church} 
in Oxford became vacant, which} 
the King immediately beſtowed} 
on Doctor Hammond, thoughthen} 
abſent, whom likewiſe the Uni-J 
verſity choſe their publick Orator : 
which Preferments though col-F 
lated fo freely, and in a time of 
Exigence, he was with much dif- 
ficulry wrought upon by his 
Friends to accept, as minding no- 


thing fo much as a return to his 
old Charge at Penſehurſt. But the 
impoſlibility of a fudden op- 
portunity of going cehicher being 
evident 
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evident unto him , heat laſt ac- 
_ and was ſoon after made 

JI Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
Jjeſty. 
* But theſe new Employments 
no way diverted him from his 
r<| former tasks; for, according to 
ch} his wonted Method, he continued 
ed)ro addreſs remedies to the en- 
en creaſing Miſchiefs of the Times, 
1-F and publiſh'd the Tracts of Su- 
" *Þ perftition, Idolatry, Sins of Weakneſs 
IL-8 and Wilfulneſs, Death-bed Repen- 
ff tance, View of the Direflory ; as 
F-F alſoinanſwer to a Romaniſt, who 
's f raking advantage of the publick 
)- | Ruine, hoped to ere thereon 
Ss || Trophcesto the Capitol ; his Yin- 
dication of the Lord Falkland , who 
was not long before faln in ano- 


ther kinde of War. 


But 
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But now the.King's affairs de- 
clining every where , and Oxford 
being forc'd upon Articles to ſar- 
render to the Enemy, where after 
the expiration of fix moneths all 
things were to be left to the lufk 
and fury of a ſervile, and there- 
fore inſolent, Conquerourthough 
he foreſaw a ſecond and more fa- 
ral ſiege approaching , a leaguer 
of encamp'd inevitable miſchiets , 
yer he remitted nothing of his 
wonted Induſtry , writing his 
Tracts of Fraternal Correption, and 
Power of the Keyes, and Apologies by 
Letter againſt the Palpir-Calum- 
nies of M* Cheynel, and the Exce- 
ptions taken at his Praftical Cate- 
chiſm. 

In the mean time his Sacred 
Majeſty, ſold by his Scotiſh intothe 

jeſt, fold by ſp my 
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| hands of his Engliſh Subjects, and 
brought a Prifoner to Holdenby, 
where {tripp'd ofall His Royal Ar- 
. | rendants, and denied thar common 
|| Charity which is afforded the 
| worſt of Malefactors, the afli- 
| | Rance of Divines, though he with 
| importunity defir'd it ; He being 
taken from the Parliament Com- 
miſsioners into the poſſeſsion of 
the Army, at laſt obtain'd that 
kindneſs from them (who were 
to be cruel art another rate) which 
was withheld by the-rwo Houles, 
and was permitted the [ſervice 
of ſome on of his Chaplains, 
whom he by name had ſent for, 
and among them of Do&tor Ham- 
mond. 

Accordingly the good Doftor 
attended on his Maſter in the fe- 

* LR D veral *— 
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veral removes of. Woburn , 'Cave- 
ſham and FHampton-Court , as alib 
thence into the Iſle of Wight, wherefſ 
he continued till Chriſtmas 1647.|| 
at which time His Majefties Ar-F 
rendants were again put from} | 
Him, and he amongſt the reſt. F 

( 


{ 


' Sequeſtred from this his melan-| | 
cholick,but moſt defr'd, Employ-} 
ment, he return'd again to Oxford: || ' 
where being choſen S,b-dean, anfj 
Office to which belongs much offj { 
the Scholaſtick government of thef : 
College, and ſoon after proy'd toff | 
be the whole, (the Dean, for the! 

guilt of aſſerting the Rights off i 
His Majeſty and Univerſity in his p 
ſation of Vice-Chancellor, being d 
madea Priſoner,)he undertook the 
+ entire Management of all affairs 
and diſcharg'd it with great-ſufh- 
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e-f| ciency and -admirable- diligence, 
off leaving his beloved ſtudies to in- 
ef] tereſt himſelf not onely in mode- 
7.| rating at Divinity-diſputatians, 
t-# which was then an immediate 
n} part of his Task, but in preſiding 

! at the more youthful Exerciſes of 
1-: Sophiſtry, Themes andDeclamagi- 
7-, ons; redeeming ftill ar night theſe 
{:# Vacuities of the day, ſcarce ever 
nj} going to bed till afrer midnight, 
}Xfþ ſometimes nor til three in the mor- 
ef] ning, and yet certainly riſing to 
of prayers at hive. 
ic} Nordid his inſpe&tion content 
fy it (elf in looking to the general 
is} performances of duty, bur deſcen. 
gf ded to an accurate ſurvey ofevery 
ef| ones both practice and ability ; ſo 
; ;| thatchis large Society of Scholars 
h-j appear'd his private Family, be 
y | Dz . farce. 
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{carce leaving any fingle perſon 
without ſome mark or other of 
both his Charity and Care, relie- 
ving the neceſlitous in their ſeveral 
wants of Money and of Books, 
ſhaming the vicious to Sobriety, 
incouraging the ingenuous to Di- 
ligence, and finding ſtratagems to 
enſnare_ the idle to a loveof Stu- 
dy. Burt above all he endeayou- 
red to prepare his charge for the 
reception of the impending Perſe- 
cution; that they might adorn 
their Profeflion, and not at the 
ſame time ſuffer for a Cauſe of 
Righteouſneſs, and as Evil- 
doers. 

To this End he both admitted 
and ſolemnly invited all ſober per- 
ſons to his familiarity and con- 
verſe; and beſide that, receiv'd 
chem 
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them to his weekly private Office 
of Faſting and Humiliation. ; 
But now the long-expected *' 
IF Ruine breaking in with its full 
» | weight and torrent , the /iſitors 
; | chafd with their former diſ- 
- | appointments anddelayes,coming 
0 | with hunters ftomacks , and de- 
- | fign to boot, for to ſeize firſt and 
- # then devour the prey, by a new 
e | method of judicature being to kill 
- | andrthen take poſſeflion ; the Ex- 
nf cellent Doctor became involy'd in 
ce | the general Calamity. And where- 
f | as the then uſual Law of Expulfi- 
- | on was immediately to baniſh in- 
to the wide world by beat of * 
dj Drum, injoyning to quit the 
-| Town within 24 hours upon pain” *1 
-| of beingtaken and uſed as Spies, 
and not to allow the unhappy 
D 3 Exiles _. 
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Exiles time for the diſpoſe exther 
oftheir private affairs,or ſtating the 
accounts of their reſpe&ive Col- 
leges or Pupils ; the Reverend Do- 
Cor Sheldon, now Lord Biſhop of 
London, and Dean of His Maje. 
ſies Chappel Royal, and Dottor 
Hammond , were ſubmitted to a 
contrary fate,and by anOrder from 
a Commitree of Parliament were 
reſtrained and voted to be prilo- 
ners in that place, from which all 
elſe were {o ſeverely driven. Bur 
ſuch was the autbority and com- 
mand of Exemplary Vertae, char 
the perſon defign'd to ſucceed in 
the Canonry of Chriſt Church, 
though he had accepred of the 
place ac Londan, and done his Ex- 
erciſe for it at Oxford, acting as 
publick Oraroy in flattering there 
the 


the chen-pretending Chancellor, - 
yet had not courage to Purſue his | 
undertaking,but voluntarily relin- 
quiſhed that infamous .xobbery, 
and adhered to a. lefs ſcandalous 
one in the Country. And then 
the Officer who was commanded 
to take DoCtor Sheldon and bim in- 
to Cuſtody upon their defign'd re- 
moval, Colonel Evelin, then Go- 
vernour of Wallingford-Caftlle , 
(though a man of as oppolte prin- 
ciples ro Church and Church-men 
as any of the adverſe party ) whol- 
ly declind the employment, ſo- 
lemnly proteſtingthart ifrhey came 
to him, they ſhould be entertain- 
ed as Friends,and not as Priſoners, 

But theſe remorſes prov d but 
of little effect; the Prebend of 
Chriſt-Church being ſuddenly fup- . 


.D 4 ply'd 


ply'd by a ſecond choice, and 0x 
ford it ſelf being continued the 
place of their Confinement : 
Where accordingly the good Do- Fc 
or remained , though he were bo 
demanded by His Majeſty to at- 

tend Him in the Ifle of Wight at Fn 
the Treaty there, which then was fl 
again re-inforced. The pretence ſrc 
upon which both he and the Reve- N.4 
rend Doctor Sheldon were refuſed F(t 
was that they were Priſoners; and |[tl 
probably the gaining that was fo! 
the cauſe why they wereſo, But Fl 
notwithſtanding the denial of a Ib 
perſonal Attendance,the Excellent ft 
Prince requird that afhiſtance Jd, 
which tos i con{iſt with abſence, fIte 
and at this time ſent for a Copy of Fi 
that Sermon which almoſt a year 
before He had heard preach'd in 
- 1 that 
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thavplace. The which Sermon - 
his Majeſty, and thereby the pub- 
lick, receiv'd with the acceſhon of 
ſeveral others delivered upon vari- 
ous Occalions. | 

Doctor Hammond having conti- 
nued about ren weeks in his re- 
ſtraint in Oxford, where he begun 
ro actuate bis deſigne of writing 
Annotations on the New "Teſtament, 
(nor was it diſproportionate that 
thoſe Sacred Volumes, a great part 
of which was wrote in bonds, 
ſhould be firſt commented upon 
by the very parallel ſuffering, and 
that the Work it (elf ſhould be fo 
dedicated, and the Expoſitor fit- 
ted for his task by being made 
like the Authors ) by the interpo- 
ſition of his Brother in Law, Sir 
John Temple, he had licence gran- 

ted 
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ted to be removed to a more at- 
ceptable confinement, to Clapham {? 
in Bedfordſhire,che Houſe in which 
his worthy Friend Sir Philip War- 
wick lived. Where ſoon after 
his arrival, that horrid mockery | 
of Juſtice, the rape and violence | 
of all that's Sacred , made more 
abominable by pretending to 
Right and Piety, the Trial of the 
King, drew on ; and he being in 
no other capacity to interpoſe then 
by writing, drew up an Addre 
tothe General and Council of Of- 
ficers, and tranſmitted it to them. 
And when that unexampled VIL- 
LANY found this Excuſe, that 
it was ſuch as could be pleaded 
for,and men in cool blood would ' 
dare to own and juſtifie, he af- | 
fix'd his Reply tothe ſuggeſtions | 
(9) 
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of Aſcham and Goodwin. And now 
Jalchough he indulg'd to his juſt 
and almoſt-infinite Griefs, which 
were tranſported to the urmoſt 
r bounds of ſober Paſſhon, rhe af- 
7 | fetionate perſonal reſpect he bore 
> | unto that glorious Victime being 
: | added to the deteſtation due un- 
) [ro the guilr ic (elf, of which no 
> 1 man was more (enſ{ible then he 
| | who had ſtrange antipathies toall 
|} {in, be gavenot up himſelf to an 
5 | unactive dull amazement ; bur 
- © with the redoubled uſe of Faſting, 
Tears and ſolemn Prayer, he re- 
fum'd his wonted Studies; and 
beſides his fitting the Annotations 
for the Preſs, and his little Tract 
of - the Reafonableneſs of Chriſtian 
- | Religim,, he now compoſed his 
 f Latine one againſt Blondel in the 


be- 


7 3 abs 
behalf of Fpiſcopacy. As tothe firſt 
of which, (his Annotations, ) the 
manner of its birth and growth 
was thus. 

Having written in Latine two 
large Volumes in Quarto of the 
way of interpreting the New Te- 
ſtament, with reference to the 
cuſtoms of the Jews and of the 
firſt Hereticks in the Chriſtian 
Church; and of the Heathens, 
eſpecially in the Grecian games, 
and above all the importance of 
the HellemStical Diale&t , into 
which he had made the exateſt 
ſearch ( by which means in a 
maner he happened to take in all 
the difficulties of that Sacred 
Book : ) he beganto conſider that } £ 
it might be more uſeful ro the 


"Engliſh Reader, who was to be 
his 
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his immediate Care, to write 1n 
our vulgar Language , and fer 
every Obſervation in its natural 
order, according to the guidance 
» of the Text. And having ſome 
e | years before collated - ſeveral 
- | Greek Copies of the New Teſta- 
e | ment, obſervd the variation of 
e 
1 


our Engliſh from the Original, 
and made an entire Tranſlation 
\ | of the whole for his private ule; 
\ | being thus prepar'd, he caſt his 
fi work into that form in which ir 
5 | now appears. The reaſons of it 
} | need not tobe here inſerted, being 
2 | {et down by his own Pen in his 
| | Preface to his Annotations. 

Il The Tractate againſt Blondel 
YH grew to its laſt form and conſti- 
e | cution by not-unlike degrees, ha- 
ef ving a very different occaſton 
J from 
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from the laſt performance. The 
immediate antecedent caule is 
own'd, and long agoe preſented 
rothe World in that writing; the 
more remote Original is as fol. 
lows. The late moſt Learned 
Primate of Armagh having re- 
ceiv'd from Day. Blondel a Letter 
of Exception againſt his Edition 
of Tonatius, he communicated ir 
to Doctor Hammond, deliring his 
ſenſe of ſeveral paſſages therein 
contained, relating to the Yalen- 
tinian Hereſie , Epiſcopal and Chor- 
epiſcopal power and ſome emergenc 
difficulties concerning them,from 

the Canons of ſeveral ancient 
Eaſtern Councils. Toall this the 

Doctor wrote a peculiar anſwer, 
promiling a fuller account if it 
would be uſcful. Upon the re- 
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ceipt whereof 
highly ſatisfied , +rerurn'd | his 
thanks, and lai'd hold of the Pro- 
miſe : which being accordingly 
diſcharg'd, became the proviſion 
(and gave materials) to a great 
part of the Diflertations. The 
Primate's Letter ran in ' theſe 
words : | 
I have read with great delight 


and content your accurate Anſwer to 


the Objeftions made againſt the credit 


of Ignatius his Epiſtles, for which I 
do mot heartily thank you, and am 


moved thereby farther to intreat you, 
to publiſh to the World in Late what 


you have already written in Engliſh 


againſt this Objefor, and that other, 


f Þbo for your pains hath rudely re- 


quited you with the baſe appellati- 


aq of Nebulo for the aſſertion of © | 
A+ Epiſco- 


che Archbiſhop being 


Epiſcopacy : tothe end it may nolonger | 
be credited abroad , that theſe two 
have beaten down this Calling , that 
the defenſe thereof is now deſerted 
by all men, as by Lud. Capellus s' 
intimated in his Theſis of Church- 
government, at Sedan lately publi- 
ſhed, which T leave unto your ſerious 
Conſideration , and all your Godly la- 
bours to the bleſSing of our good God, in 
whom TI evermore reſt, t 
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Your very loving Friend 


and Brother, 
Rygare in Surrey, tc 


[e.- 364g. 7a. Armachanus. Ft] 


Now in this requeſt the Arch- Ja] 
biſhop was ſo concern'd, that he 
re-inforc'd it by another Letter of 
” Aug. 3o. and congratulated the | 
' & performance by athird of Jan.1 4 


d 


, 
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Both which, though very worthy 
ro ſee the publick light, are yer 
forborn , as ſeveral of the like 
kinde from the Reyerend Fathers 
the Biſhops of this and our Sifter 
Churches, as alſo from the moſt 
eminent for Piety and Learning 
of our own and the neigh- 
| bouring Nations: which courſe 
is taken not onely in accordance 
to the defires and ſentiments of 
the Excellent Door, who hated 
every thing that look'd like Oſten- 
| Feation ; but likewiſe to avoid 
F. the very unplealing choice, either 
Jto take the trouble of recounting 
'- Yall che Do#ors Correſpondencies, 
CE Yor bear the envie of omitting 
f Rome. E 

CY Bur to return to the preſent 
þ+ Fask, and that of the good Door, 
h E which 
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which now was ta perfect his 
Commentaries on the New Te- 
Rament , and finiſh the Difler- 
tations: amidſt which cares he 
mer with another of a moxe im- | 
portunate nature, the lofs of his | 
dear Mother, which had this un- 
happy acceſſion, that in her Sick- 
nels he could not be permitted, 
by reaſon of his being concern'd 
in the Proclamation that banifh'd 
thoſe that adherd to the King 
twenty miles from London, to viſit 
her ; nor while ſhe pai'd her lateſt 
debt to Nature, to pay his earlier 
one of filial homage and atten- : 
dance. 

A few months after, the rigour 
of that reſtraint with the decli- 
ning of the year ( a ſeaſon judg'd 
leſs commodious for Enterprile)| 


being 
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being taken off, he removed 
into Worceſterſhire , to Weit wood, 
the Houſe of the eminently-Loyal. 
| S' John Pakington: where being 
ſerled, and proceeding in the edi- 
| tion of thoſe his Labours which 

he had begun at Clapham, his Ma- 

jefty coming to Worceſter , by his 
, | neighbourhood to that place, the 
d | good Dofor, as he had the fariſ- 
d 3} faction perſonally to attend his 
g Yovereten, and the honour £0 xe- 
It 
t 
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ceive 2 Letter from his own hand 

of great importance, for the {atil- 

xr) faction of his Loyal Subjecs 
1- | concerging his adherence to 
1 the eftabliſh'd Religion of the 
it { Church of England, wherein his 
li- Royal Father liy'd a Salat, 3nd 
'd | died a Martyr : fo likewile had he 
| 03 the other part the moſt iname- 
E 2 diate 


ng 
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diate agonies for his defeat”; to 
which was added the Calamity 
which fell upon the Family where 
he dwelt, from the Perſecution | 
and danger of the generous Ma- | 
ſter of it. Bur it pleaſed God to | 
ive an iſſue out of both thoſe 
difficulties, eſpecially in the mi- 
raculous deliverance of his Sacred 
Majeſtie ; a diſpenſation of ſo | 
ſignal an importance, that he al-| 
low'd it a ſolemn recognition in | 
his conſtant offices during his 
whole lite, receiving that unuſual 
interpoſition of Providence as a 
pledge from Heaven of an arrier 
of mercies, to uſe his own words, | 
That God , who had thus powerfully} 
reſcued him from Egypt, would not? 
fuffer him to periſh in the Wilderneſs; 
but though his paſſage be through * | 
Re 
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Red Sea, he would at laſt bring him 
into Canaan ; that he ſhould come out 
of his tribulations as gold out of the 


fire, purified, but not conſumed. 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe re- 


| flexions , bottom'd upon Piety 


and reliance upon Heaven, the 
preſent ſtate of things had a quite 
different proſpe&t in common 
eyes; and the generality of men 


| thinking their Religion as trou- 
| bleſome a burthen as their Loyal- 


ty, with the ſame prudence by 
which they . chang 'd their mild 
and gracious Sovereign for a 


bloody TT RANT, began to 


| ſeek a pompous and imperious 


{ Church abroad , in ſtead of a 


pious and afflicted one at home. 
To which Event the Roman Mil- 
fionaries gave their liberal contri- 

E 3 bution, 
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bution, affording their prepoſte- 
rous Charity to niake them Pro- 
ſelyres who liad ro mind to be 
Confeflors or Martyrs. Here- | 
upon the Dofr thought ic high- 
ly ſeaſonable to write his Tract of ! 
Schiſm, and oppoſe it to thar moſt 
popular topick whereby hey 
amus'd and charmd their fond 
Diſciples. And wheteas the love 
of Novelty prevaild in ſevetal 
other inſtances, as in controlling } 
the uſe and authority of the Scripture, 
defending inceſtuous Marriages, Po 
lyoamy, Divorte, the anabaptizint bf | 
Infants , the fchiſmatical Ordinatio)t 
q Miniſters by mere Presbyters and | 
iſuſe AK Feſtivals of the Church ; | 
he apply'd his Antidotes to eath : } 
by which means he made himſelf | 
the common matk of oppoſition |] 
ro 
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to all parties. For ( belides the 
aſſaults from a whole Claſſis of 
Antagoniſts which the Difſerta- 
tions had engag'd againſt him, and 
| to which he was preparing his 


" | defence) upon the Romaniſts part 


| he was charg'd by the Catholick 
| Gentleman and his armour-bearer 
S. W. on the gow 6 account 
by M' Cawdry and M' Jeayes ; and 


in thebehalf of the Independents 


|} and Anabaptiſts by Maſter Owen 


and Maſter Tombs: not to mention 
ſeveral others that ſought them- 


| ſelves a name by being his gain- 
 ] fayers, but fail d of their purpoſe, 
' | by bringing onely ſpight and pal- 
. ] tion into the quarrel, and ſo were 
| tobeanſwered onely by pity and 
" | hilence. 


Nor did he onely ſtand and 
E 4 keep 
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keep at bay this multiply'd con- 
teſt ; but (as if this had not been 
task enough) beſides the intercur- 
rent offices of life, his reception 
of Viſits, anſwering of Letters, | 
his conſtant Preaching and Cate- 
chiling, he found leiſure to write 
his Tract of Fundamentals, his Pa- 
 reneſis, his Review of the Annota- 
tions ; and amid(t all, to be in 
debt to his importunate Antago- | 
niſts for nothing bur their Rai- | 
ling, leaving that the onely thing 
unanſwered. Nay more then ſo, 
brought ſeveral of them even un- 
der their own hands to rec8gnize 
their ſenſe of their undue proce- 
dure ns'd by them unto him: 
which their acknowledgments yer 
remain, and are producible upon | 


occaſion. 
And 


DV H.HAMM OND, 
- And would to God he had met 


no other oppoſition; for in the 
entrance on theſe conf: &s thar 


ſtrength of Body which before 


| had faithfully attended his inde- 


farigable Minde began. to fail 
him, and thoſe four torments of 
diſeaſe, which ſingle have been 
judg'd a competent tryal of hu- 
mane ſufferance, the Stone, the 


| Gout , the Colick, and the Cramp, 


- | (the laſt of which was to him as 


J 
5 
5 


- 


tyrannous as any of the former”) 
became in a manner the conſtant 
exerciſe of his Chriſtian Fortitnde 
andPatience; affording him from 
this time to the end of his life ve- 
ry rare and ſhort interyals of yi- 
gorous Health, 

But among all his Labours, 
alrhoughPolemick diſcourſes were 
other- 
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otherwiſe moſt uneaſy , as enga- 
ging to converſe with men in 
Paſhon, a thing he naturally ab- 
horr'd, his Pareneſis, a periwa- 
ſive and praftical Tract ( which 
now he wrote , and which upon 
that account was exceeding agree- 
able to his deſires) coſt him moſt 
throes and pangs of birth, as ha- 


ving been penn'd firſt in Tears, | 
and then in Ink. For however | 


with great ſerenity he entertain'd 
all other accidents, having habi- 
tuated himſelf ro his beloved do- 
Etrine of ſubmitting not to the Will 
of God alone, but to his Wiſdome, both 
Which he was usd to lay were 
perfeftly one thing in that bleſt Agent, 
(and accordingly in the moſt diſ- 
mall appearance of Event made 
this conſtant Motto, may 11 3 
Even 
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Even this for good ;) yet in this in- 
ſtatice the tenderneſs of his Soul 
>- | ſeem'd ro have melted his reſd- 
- | lation : the occaſion of that Trea- 
h | ciſe being the interdit of Jan. 
nf 1655. which diſabled the Loy- 
- | all ſuffering Clergy from doing 
fi afy Miniſterial a; which he te- 
- | ſented with the higheſt paſſion, 
, | not onely upon the general ac- 
X | count of God's mote iftimediate 
d | diſpleaſure to the Nation legible 
1- | therein, but (what he kad much 
- | leſs reaſon to dot) ih reference 
{| to his own particular , he look- 
þ | ing oh this diſpenſation of Provi- 
e | dence as God's pronouncing hith 
t, | unworthy to doe hit Service, 
- | the reproarhing ( to uſe his own 
e | words ) bis former tnprofitableneÞ 
by raſtins hm out us flraw to the 
dung- 
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dunzhill. Nor ſhould any confi- 
deration that terminated on him- 
{elf have perſwaded him art all to 
regard that tyrannous injuncti- 
on, had not Charity to the Fa- 
mily where he was made him 
content to admit of an Expedi- 
ent that ſecured all real duties , 
whilſt he for ſome {ſhort time 
forbore that attendance on the Al- 
tar which was the very joy of his 
life. 

And now, though his Phyſti- 
cians had earneſtly forbidden his 
accuſtomed Faſtings, and his own 
weakneſles gave forcible ſuffra- 
| Les to their advice; yer he reſu- 
med his rigors, eſteeming this ca- 
lamity ſuch a one as admitted no 
exception, which ſhould not be 
outliv'd, but that it became men 
tO 
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to be Martyrs too, and deprecate 
even in death. 

While he thus earneſtly implo- 
red the aides of Heaven, and ex- 
horted unto preſent Duty , he 
omitted not a third Expedient , 
the ſecuring a Succeſsion to the 
Church, thereby to preſerve. its 
furure being. And this he did 
not onely in reference to the ſu- 
periour order of Epiſcopacy, which 
it has pleaſed God now to ſecure 
by another more gracious me- 
thod of his favour, and even mi- 
raculous goodneſs ; but alſo in 
the inferiour attendance on the Altar: 
the later of which as it was an 
Enterpriſe ſuiting well with his 
heroick Minde, ſo was it no way 
anſwering his narrow Fortunes. 
The thing in his deſign was this; 
Whereas 
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Whereas the ancjent ſtock of Cler- 
gy-men were by this Edi in a 
. manner rendered ulclels, and che 
Church was at beſt like the Re- 
man Stare in irs firſt beginning , 
res unius etats populus Virorum, 4a 
Nation of ancient perſons haſt- 


ing to their graves, who mult in} 
a fe 


w years be waſted; he proje- 
ed by Penſions unto hopeful 
perſons in either Univerlity, to 
maintain a Seminary of Youth 
inſticured in Piery and Learning 


upon the ſober Principles and old | 


eſtabliſhment of the Anglicane 
Church, In which work though 
the afiſtances he preſum'd on 


fail 'd in a great mcalure,yet ſome- 


what not inconfiderable in this | 


kinde by himſelf and friends he 
did atchieve, and kepr on foot of 
ti 
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till his death. In his inftructi- 
ons to them whom he employ'd 
in this affair, he gave in charge 
carefully to ſeek out ſuch. as were pi» 
ouſly enclin'd, and to prefer that qua- 
lification before unjanttified good parts; 
adding this as a certain Maxime, 


| that Exemplary Vertue muit reſtore the 


Church. 

And whereas that black Defeat 
at Worcefter,raiſing theinfalent Ty- 
rant here unto that Greatneſswhich 
almoſt outwent the impudence of 


| his hopes, made him to be feared 


by forein Nations almoſt as much 
as hated by his own, the Loyal Sut- 
terers abroad became ſubje&ed to 
the worlt effe& of Baniſhment, 


| and even there expell'd and dri- 


ven from their flighes : fo paralle- 
ling in their Exigencies the moſt 
Imme- 
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immediate obje&s of that Mon- | 
ſter's fury. The Excellent Door, ft 
to whoſe diffuſtveVertue the limits Jh 
of the Nation were too ſtreight a 
Circle, thought this a ſeaſon to 
exert his Charity : accordingly, 
chough this greateſt duty were ſo- 
lemnly declared Treaſon, he then 
continued to ſend oyer ſeveral 
Sums for their relief, 

Which praftice of his, by the 
ſurpriſe of the perſon intruſted, Jn 
being diſcovered to the Tyrant , Fx 
he was alarm'd with the expeta- ti 
tion of that uſage which was then. 
a certain conſequent of ſuch me-Þp 
ritorious as, Bur this adven-| 
ture brought nothing of amaze- 
ment or diſturbance to the Do-Pec 
Etor , his moſt importunare refle-Jy 


_ xion being onely this, that heſiet 
ſeem'd|-: 


- fſeem'd to have gain'd an oppor- 
r, [tunity of faying ſomerhing very 
s thome to that fherce Monſter: con- 
a [cerning his foul deeds, and to dil- 
o ſcourle the appropriate wayes re: 
7, pnaining to alleviare atleaſt, if nor 
> ſro expiare for them, whichhepur- 
n ſpoſed within himſelf to: preſs to 
| the higheſt advantage: and indeed 
his was the onely ifſue of that ſo 
ie fhreatning accident,God'sreftrain- 
], $og power interpoſing here, -and 
|, Exemplifying upon him- what: i 
)- prhers he was wont 40- obſerve, 
n Fbat they who leaſt conſidered hazard 
e- þi the doing of their daties. fared ftif 
e- _ this ſuccels as 1t:; Was - 
o-ſced,and accordingly he frequent- 
e-I acknowledg'd 1 tor, an emi- 
heÞetit a&t-of 4he ;Divife Provi- 
'dI» P denet; _, 


dence; ſo we may likewiſe take 


it as a ſignal teſtimony of the 


commanding worth the Dottoy 
had,which extorted a reverence to 
his =_ from that worſt of men, 
and renderd him a Sanctuary, 
perhaps the onely one this Archi- 
rect of Miſchief ſtood in aw of, 
and eyen his Sacrilege preſerv'd 
inviolate. 

' Nor did this danger being 
over, as- with others in all like- 
lihood it would have done, per: 
fuade to caution for the future; 
but with the wonted diligence 
that formerly he us'd, he imme- 


diately proceeded, and chearfully| 


went on in the purſuit of his he- 
roick Charity. 


Amidſt theſe diverhons grew! 
up the Labours of this Fdbvoe, 
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the iſſues of his Brain, being not 
onely midwiv'd into the world 
like natural births with torment 
| anddiſeaſe,but wrote, like Caeſar's 
, | Commentaries, in Dangers and 
| in War. And now beſides the 
- | Replies which the importunities 
, | of Maſter Owen,Maſter Jeanes, atid 
|| Maſter Tombs drew from him, 

W.S. continuing his loud clamors 
| and impudent triumph at hisowti 
-[| folly, the good Door ſufferd 
*| himſelf to be engagd on that 
;| long Anſwer, which prov'd: the 
ef laſt of that kind he made, &x- 
*| cepting that ſingle ſheer put ont 
a _ we Fe his death, 
-| as a ſpecimen to what deſperate 
| ſhifrs the patrons of the Romaii 
Cauſe were driven : for though 
lotiie of his _ _ hit 

þ tg 
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to remit that Divinity Buffoon to 


be anſwered in his own way by 
a ſlighter pen; he by no means 
would admit of the propoſal, re- 
ſolving it unfit that another ſhould 


doe in his behalf What was indecent | 


for himſelf to doe ; and though there 
Was no reſpett to be had of W.S. yet 


Was the Sacred Cauſe to be manag d | 


with reverence and awful regard. 
While this was in hand the ſecond 

eview of the Annotations came to 
lighr, as alſo the Expoſition on the 
Bok of - wap and ſoon after 
the pacifick diſcourſe of God's 
Gar and Decrees, ventilated be- 
tween him and his dear Friend 
the reverend and moſt learned 
D* Sanderſon, now Lord Biſhop ot 
Lincoln, occalion'd by ſome Let 
ters which had PO on that Sub 
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ject between the laid Door and 
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the Reverend D* Pierce. To this . 
immediately ſucceeded the Latine 
Tract of Confirmation, in anſwer 
to the Exceptions of M* Daillee, 
which was then prepar'd' for the 
Preſs, though derain'd much lon- 
ger upon prudential or rather cha- 
ritative conſiderations, a reſpe&to 
which was ſtrictly had in all the 
DoFor's Writings; it being his care 
not onely to publiſh ſober and 
convincing , but withal ſeaſon- 
able, uſeful Truths, 
He was likewiſe enterpriſing 
a farther Commentary on the Old 
Teſtament , and begun on the 
Book of Proverbs, and finiſhed a 
third part of it: Bur the Com- 
pletion of this and all other the 
great intendments of the equally 
F3 Learned, 
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Learned, Pious, and indefatiga- 
ble Author, receiv'd here a full 
period; it pleaſing che Divine 


Providence to take to himſelf | : 


this high Example of all moral 
and Chriſtian Excellencies, in a 
ſeaſon when the Church and Na- 
tion would leaſt have been de- 
privd of his Aids towards the 
cementing of thoſe breaches 
which chen began to offer at a 
clolure. 

'Tis eaſily to be preſum'd the 
Reader will not be oiſoblig'd, if 
we a while divert from this re- 
maining ſadder part of the un- 
dertaken Narrative, and enter- 
tain him with a Survey of the 
Perſonal accompliſhments of the 
Excellent DoFor. The particu- 
lars whereof would not readily 
haye 
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have faln into the thred of Hi- 
ſtory, or at leaſt had been dif 
joynted there, and under diſ- 
If | advantage; but will be made to 
il | fandina mach fairer lighr,when 
a | repreſented to the view by way of 
- | Character and Pi&ure. 

- | And therefore to this proſpect 
e | we chearfully invite all eyes in 
s | whoſe eſteem Vertue ir ſelf is 

lovely. 
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HE frame of his Body was 
b ſuch as ſuited with the noble 
- | uſe towhich it was defign'd, the 
> | entertaining a moſt pure and 
ative Soul, but equally to the 
advantages of Strengthand Come- 
lineſs. His Stature was of juſt 
F4 height 
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height and all proportionate di- 
menſions, avoiding the extremes 
of groſs and meager, advantag'd 
by a graceful Carriage, at once 
moſt grave, and yer as much ob- 
liging. His Face carried dignity 
and arttractives in it, ſcarce ever 
clouded with a frown, or ſo much 
as darkned by reſervedneſs. His 
Eye was quick and ſprightful, his 
Complexion clear and florid, ſo that 
( eſpecially in his youth) he had 
the eſteem of a very beauteous 
perſon ; which was leſſen'd only 
by rhe colour of his Hair : though 
if the ſentence of other Ages and 
Climates be of value, that reaſo- 
nably might be vouch'd as an ac- 
ceſſion to ir. 
 Tothis outward Structure was 
joyn'd that ftrengrh of Conſtitutian, 


patient 
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patient of ſeyereſt roil and hard- 
ſhip; inſomuch chat far the 
moſt part of his life, in the 
fierceſt extremity of cold, he took 
no other adyantage of a fre, 
then at the greateſt diſtance thar 
he could to look upon it. As to 
Diſeaſes (till immoderare Study 
had wrought a change ) he was in 
a manner onely lyable to Feavers, 
which too a conſtant temperance 
did in a great meaſure prevent, 
and (till afliſked ro relieve and 
Cure. | 

Next to his frame of Body, if 
we {urvey his inward Faculries, 
we ſhall finde them juſt unto the 
promiſes of his outward ſhape. 
His Sight was quick to an unuſual 
degree; inſomuch thatif by chance 
he ſaw a knot of men, a flock of 


ſheep 
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gag'd in diſcourſe, and not ar all 
thinking of it, he would involun- 
tarily caſt up their number, which 
others after long delayes could 
hardly reckon. His Ear was accu- 
rate and tun'd to his harmonious 
Soul, ſo that having never lear- 
ned to {ing by book or ſtudy, he 
would cxactly perform his part of 
many things to a Harpficon or The- 
orbo; and frequently did ſo in his 
more vigorous years after the toyl 
and labour of the day,and before 
the remaining ſtudies of the night. 
His Elocution was free and grace. 
ful, prepared at once to charm and 
to command his audience : and 
when withPreaching at bis Coun- 
try charge he had in ſome degree 


loſt the due manage of his yoice, | 


His 


ſheep or herd of cartel, being in- 
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His late Sacred Majefty, by raking 
notice of the change, became his 
Maſter of Muſick , and reduc'd 
him to his ancient decent modu- 
lation , a kindneſs which the Do- 
for very gratefully acknowledg'd | 
to his dying day , and reported 
not onely as an inſtance of the 
meek and tender condeſcenſions 
of that gracious Prince, but im- 
proved to perſwade others by fo 
oreat an Example to that moſt 
friendly ofhce of telling perſons of 
their Faults, without which very 
commonly (as here it happen'd) 
men muſt be fo far from amend- 
ing their Errours, thar'tis morally 
impoſhblethey ſhould ever know 
them. 

As to his more inferiour Fa- 


culties, we muſt allow the firſt 


place 
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place to his Invention, his richeſt, | 
alrogerher unexhauſted treaſure, 
whoſe flowings were with that 
full torrent, thar for ſeveral years, 
after his choice of Subject, which 
generally he had in proſpect be- 
forchand, a little meditation on 
che Saturday night made up his 
Sermon : bur in the laſt twelye 
of his life, finding the recolle&ti- 
on of his thoughts diſturb his 
ſleep, he remitted the particular 
care of the Compoſition and Me- 
thod of his future Diſcourſe to 
the Sunday morning, wherein an 
hours conſideration fitted him to 
the office of the day. Wirth the | 
like ſwiftneſs he diſpatch'd his £l 


Writings , uſually compoling fa- | 


fter then his Amanuenſis, though 
a. very dextrous perſon , could 
tran- 
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tranſcribe after him. His Conſide- 


rations of preſent neceſsity concerning 
Epiſcopacy were drawn up after 
ten. of clock ar night in a friends 
Chamber, who profeſles, that 
fitting by all the while, he re» 
members not that ke rook off Pen 
from Paper till he had done, and 
the very next morning, it being 
tully approved by the Biſhop of 
Salisbury, he ſent ito the Pres : 
ro which work he could have no 
premeditation or ſecond thoughts, 
he being that very night after 
Supper employ'd by the before- 
mentioned Lord Biſhop of Sa- 
lwbury, now of Wincheſter, on 


| that task. So likewiſe he began 
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his Tra& of Scandal at eleven at 
night, and finiſhed it before he 
went to bed. Nor was this a 
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peculiar or extraordinary thing 
with him, bur moſt cuſtomary ; 
five ſheers having amidſt his 
other diverſions been ſundry times 
his one days work ; adding to 
ic ſo much of the night as he fre- 
quently borrowed from fleep and 
ſupper. And indeed ſuch were 
his diverſions, ſo many and ſo 
importunate, that notwithſtand- 
ing this incredible eaſe of wri- 
ting, *tis hardly imaginable how 
he could compaſs the tith of what 
he did. For he that ſhall confi- 
der his laborious way, immerſt 
in almoſt infinite quotations , to 
which the turning over books 
and conſulring ſeveral editions 
was abſolutely needful ; his ob- 
ligation ro read not onely Clat- 
fick Authors ; but the more re- 
cent 
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cent abortions of the Prels, 
wherein he proved frequently 
concerned ; his peruſal of the 
writings of his Friends and Stran- 
gers intended to be publick ; his 
review of his own Works, and 
correcting them with his own 
hand ſheet by ſheer as they came 
forth, which he did to all his la- 
ter Tracts; his reception of Vi- 
firs, whether of civility , or for 
reſolution of Conſcience, or in- 
formation in points of difhculty, 
which were numerous, and great 
devourers of his time ; his agen- 
cy for men of quality, providi 

chem <chootmaſters Tor thei 
Children, and Chaplains in their 
houſes , in which affair he had 
ſet up a kinde of Office of ad- 
dreſs; his general correſpanden- 
CICS 
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cies by Letter , whereof- ſoine 
'coft him 10, others 20, 30, 40, 
nay 60 ſheets of paper, and ever 
rook up two dayes of the Week 
entirely to themſelves; the time 
exhauſted by his ficknefles, which 
inthe later years of his life gave 
him bur ſhort and feldom truce, 
and alwayes made it neceflary for 
him not to ſtir from his chair, or 
ſo much as read a letter for two 
hours after every meal , failance 
wherein being certainly revengd 
by a fit of the Gout; his not one- 
ly conſtant preaching and inſtru- 
ing the Family where he was, 
and his viſiting the ſick both there 
and in the Neighbourhood, but 
amidſt all , his ſure returns of 
Prayer, ſo frequent and fo con- 
ſtant as certainly to challenge to 


them- 
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themſelves a great portion of the 


day : "he, I ſay, that ſhall com- 


pure and ſumme up this, the par- 
ticulars whereof are nakedly ſet 
down withour any ſtraining of the 
truth or flouriſh of expreſſion, 
mult be to ſeek what point of va- 
cant time remain'd yet undiſpo. 
ſed; I donor ſay to write bets, 
bur even to breath and reſt a lir- 
tle in. 

After a ſerious reflexion on 
the premiſſes, and full debate 
thereon, the account given by 
that excellent perſon who had the 
happineſs of being the neareſt and 
molt conſtant witneſs of the be- 
fore-recited ſeverals, ſeems, the 
beſt and chiefly ſatisfaRory that 
poſhbly can be made; that he 
gain'd time for his writing Books 
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by the time he ſpent in Prayer, 
whileſt (a more then ordinary aſ- 


{iſtance artending his Devotions ) 
his Cloſer prov'd his Library, 
and he ſtudied moſt upon his 
knees. 

As to his Memory, 'twas ſervice- 
able, bur not officious, faithful ro 
things and buſineſs, but unwil- 
lingly retaining the contexrure 
and punctualities of words:which 
defe&t he frequently lamented, ir 
being harder with him to get one 
Sermon by heart then to pen 
rwenty. 

His way of Speech and faculty 
of communicating notions was 
{ufficiently happy , having onely 
this beſt kind of defe&, exube- 
rance and ſurpluſage of plenty, 
the tide and torrent of his mat- 
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ter being not caſily confined by 
periods ; whereby his ſtyle, though 
round and comprehenſive, . was 
incumbred ſometimes by Paren- 
theſes, and became difficult to 
vulgar underſtandings : but by 
the uſe of writing , and his de- 
fire to accommodate himſelf to 
all capacities, he in his later 
years had maſterd that defect, 
which was ſo flight, that not- 
withſtanding it, he deſerved 
'from (the moſt accurate Judge 
and greateſt Maſter of Enoliſh 
Rhetorick which this age hath gi- 
7 | ven )) His late Sacred Majeſty this 
; | Character and Teſtimony , That 
he Was the moſt natural Orator be ever 
beard. 
His Judgement, as in it ſelf the 
- | kigheſt Faculry, fo was it the 
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moſt eminent among his natural 


endowments : for thongh the 


finding out the ſ1militudes of dif- 


ferent things, wherein the Phanſe 
is converſant, 1s uſually a bar 
to the diſcerning the diſparities of 
ſimilar appearances, which is 


the buſineſs of Diſcretion, and 


that ſtore of notions which is 
Jaid up in Memory aflifts rather 
Confuſion then Choice, upon 
which grounds the greateſt Clerks 
are frequently not the wiſeſt men; 
He had, to his ſufficient Memory 


and incomparable Invention, a 


clear diſcerning Judgement ; and :; 
that not onely in Scholaſtical , 
affairs and points of Learning, ! 


which the arguings, and beſides ' 
them the deſignment of his| 
writings manifeſt beyond diſpute, 


but 
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but in the concerns of publick 
nature both of Church and State, 
wherein his gueſle was uſually 
as near to Prophecy as any mans; 
as alſo in the little myſteries of 
private manage, by which upon 
occaſion he has unrayell'd the 
ſtudied cheats of great Artificers 
in that liberal Science', wherein 
particularly he vindicated a per- 
ſon of Honour for whom he was 
intruſted, and afliſted frequently 
his friends in their domeſtick 
intercurrent difhculties. 

As to acquir'd habits and abi- 


| lities in Learning, his Wray ha- 
| ving given the World ſufficient _ 


2ccount of them , there remains 


3 onely to obſerve, that the range 
1 and compals of his knowledge 


fhll'd the whole Circle of the 
G 3 Arts, 


Arts, and reach d thoſe ſeverals 


which ſingle do exa&t an entire 
man unto themſelves, and full 
age. To be accurate in the Gram- 
mar and idioms of the Tongues, 
and then as a Rhetorician to make | 
all their graces ferve his Elo- 
quence; to have trayerſt an- 
cient, and yet be no ſtranger 
in modern Writers; to be ſtudied 
in Philoſophy, and familiarly versd 
in all the politer Claſſick Authors ; 
to be learn'd in School-divinity, and 
a maſter in Church-antiquity, perfect 
and ready in the ſenſe of Fa- | 
thers, Councils, EcclefuaStical Filifto- 
rians and Liturgicks ; to have de- . 
vour'd ſo much and yet digeſted | 
it, is a rarity in nature and in 
diligence which has but few , 
Examples. | 

But 
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But after all we muſt take 
leave to ſay, and da it -upan ſober 
recalleftion, that the Dofar's 
Learning was the leaſt thing in 
him; the Scholar was here leſs 
eminent then the Chriffian : His 
Speculative knowledge, that gave 


Jy light to the moſt dark and difh- 


cult propoſals, became eclipſed 
by the more dazling luſtre of his 
Practick. In the Catalogue of 
his Vertues, his Chaſticy and Tem- 
perance may claim the eaxlieft 
place, as being the Sacriſts ro rhe 
reſt, and in him -were therefore 
onely not the greateſt of his Ex- 
cellencies, becauſe every thing elſe 
was {o. 

And firſt, his chaſte Sos 
words and carriage lo diſciplin'd 
his lower faculties, as not onely 
G 4 re- 
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reſtrain'd through all the heats © 
youth , made more then uſually 
importunate by the full vigour 
of a high and ſanguine conſtitu- 
tion, (which his eſcape he grate- 
fully referr'd unto the onely mercy 
of Almighty God ) but gave a 
deteſtation of all thoſe verbal 
follies, that have not onely the 
allowance of being harmleſs 
mirth, but the repute of wit and. 
gajety of humor : ſothat the ſcur- 
rilous jeſt could ſooner obtain his 
rears in penance for it, then the 
approbation of a ſmile; and all 
approaches to this {in he look'd 
upon not onely with an utter dil- 
allowance in his Will, but a kinde 
of natural abhorrence 'and anti- 
pathy in his lower outward fa- 
culties. 

In 
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In his frſt remove to Penle- 

| burft he was perſwaded by his 
friends that the Matrimonial 
ſtare was needful to the bearing 
off thoſe houſhold cares and 
other intercurrent troubles which 
his condition then brought with 
it; and on this ground: he gave 
ſome ear to their advices : which 
he did then more readily, for that 
. there was a perſon repreſented to 
him, of whoſe Vertue as well as 
other more-ulvally-delired - ac- 
compliſhments he had been long 
before well latisfhed. But being 
| | hindred ſeveral cimes by lictle un- 
- | expected accidents, he finally laid 
2 | down all his pretenſfions upon 
- | 2 ground of perfect ſelf-denial ; 
being inform'd that one of a 
tairer fortune and higher quality 
then 
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then his was, or elſe ws like to 
be, and conſequently one who in 
common account would prove 
the better match , had kindneſs 
for her. Having thus reſolv'd, the | 
charity of his Mother, who under- 
rook the manage of his Family, 
became a ſeaſonable afhiſtant and 
expedient in this ſingle ſtate ; rill 
after ſeyeral years her age making 
thoſe cares too great a burthen 
for her ſhoulders , he again was 
induc'd to reſume his choughes 
of Marriage. But the National 
diſturbances ( that afterwards 
brake out in War and Ruine) 
appearing then in ferment, he 
was again diverted by recolle&ing 
the Apoſtles advice, 1 Cor.7. 26. 
enforc'd upon his thoughts by 
the reading of S* Jerom's Epiltle 


ro 
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co Agereuchia, where after glorious 
Elogies of Marriage, the Father 
concluded in an earneſt dehorta- 
tion from it, upon a repreſentation 
of a like face of things, the Goths 
then breaking into bal as they 
before had done into the other 
riear parts of the Roman Empire, 
and filling all with {laughter , 
cruelty and ruine, Upon which 
proſpe& the good Door caſting 
a ſerious Eye,and with propherick 
ſorrows and miſgivings fearing 
a parallel in this our Nation, the 
ſecond time depoſited his con- 
jugal intendments, and thence- 
forth courted and eſpouled (what 
he preſerv'd inviolate) unto his 
death the more eminent perfection 
of ſpotleſs Virgin Chaſtity. 

His Appetite was good , = 
the 


e e ( 
the reſtraint of it was very emi- 
nent and extraordinary ; for his 
Diet was of the plaineſt meats, 
and commonly not onely his | 
diſhes, but the parts of them 
were ſuch as moſt others would 
refuſe. Sauces he ſcarce ever ta- 
ſted of, but often expreſs'd it his 
wonder how rational Creatures ſhould 
eat for any thing but health, ſince he 
that did eat or drink that which 
might cauſe a fit of the Stone or Gout, 
though a year after, therem unman'd 
himſelf , and afted as a beait. So 
that his ſelf-denials were quite 
contrary to the uſual ones; for 
conſidering the time loſt in 
Fating, and the vacancy ſucceed- 
ing it, his meals were the greateſt | 
preſſure, and his faſtiog-day the 
moſt ſenſual part of his Week. 


In 
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{ In the time of his full and 
more vigorous health he ſeldom 


{1 did eat or drink more then once 


in twenty four hours, and ſome 
{ Fruit rowards night; and two 
dayes in every week, and in Lent 
and Ember-week three dayes, he cat 
bur once in thirty fix. Nor did 
he ever with ſo much regret ſub- 
mit unto any prelſcript, as when 
his Phyſicians, after his great 
Feaver that he had in Oxford , re- 
quir'd him to eat Suppers. Which 
ſeverity of injun&ion he ſoon 
{hook off, and returned to his be- 
loved abſtinence, untill renew'd 
infirmities brought him back un- 
_ tothe penance of more indulgence 
{ to himſelf. 

{ As he had the greateſt indiffe- 
rence to what he cat, ſo had he 


the 
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the greateſt obſervation too, eſpe- 
cially when ir came to be made 


int of diet and preſcription ; 


for in this caſe he was moſt ex- 
act, never taſting of any prohibi- 
red meats, though fome of them 
had before the advantage of be- 
ing cuſtomary towards their ſce- 
ming neceſfary. And herein his 
palare was fo tratable and ſub- 
dued to the dictates of an higher 
choice, that he really thought no 
meat-pleaſant, bur in proportion 
to its wholeſomeneſs : even his 
beloved Apples he would oft ſay 
he would totally abandon , al- 
ſoon as they ſhould appear to be 
no more then barely innocent , 
and not of uſe. And if by chance 


or inadyertency he had at anytime | 


rated of an interdited-difh, as 
ſoors 
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ſoon as he perceived ir, he diſco- 


vered a diſlike both with himſelf 


and what he had been ſurpriz'd 


with. 


The Carving at the Table he al- 


wayes made his province, which 
he ſaid he did as a diverſion to 
keep him from eating over-much: 
bur certainly that pra&tice had 
another more immediate cauſe, 
a natural diſtributiveneſs of hu- 
mour, and a defire to be employ- 
&d inthe relief of every kinde of 
want of every perſon. The re- 
port, and much more the hight, 
of a luxurious feeder would curn 
his Stomack , ſo that he was in 
more danger to be fick with 
other's Surfets then his -own ; 


| Charity ſeeming a part of his 


complexion, while he perform'd 
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a natural ſpontancous penance 
for his neighbours Vice, as well 


as a deliberate one in ſorrowing 
for it. 
| His temperance in Sleep reſcm- 
bled char of his meats, Midnight 
being the uſual time of his going 
to reſt, and four or five, and ye- 
ry rarely fix, the hour of his ri- 
ſing. There was ſcarce any thing 
he reſented ſo much in his infir- 
mities and mulriplied diſeaſes as 
their having abridg'd him of his 
night-ſtudies, profeſſing thereby 
he loſt not onely his greateſt pleaſure, 


but higheſt advantage in reference to 
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buſineſs. Andin his later time of ÞCa 


weakneſs, when to take benefit 
of a gentle breathing (wear, which 
uſually came in the morning, he 
had been engag'd by his Phylici- 

an 
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"an to continue in bed rill it was 
over ; and upon complaint of co- 
Riveneſs he was on the other fide 
directed to riſe ſomewhar- early 
in.the morning ; this later injun- 
Rion he look'd upon as a mere 
reſcue and deliverance,often men- 
tioning it with thanks, as if it 
| had been an eminent favour done 
| him. 

His diſpoſal of himſelf in the 
. Jother parts of time was to perpe- 
; Irual induſtry and diligence : he not 
y [onely avoided, berkand a perfect 
, (pate, and ſcemn'd to havea forci- 
.o plc antipathy to Idleneſs, and 
f (carcely recommended any thing 
5r $0 his advices with that concern 
þ Þ2d vigour , @s to be furniſh'd al- 
e Þajes with- ſomewhat to doe, This 
i.e Propes'd. a as the beſt expedienc 
in A | p both » 
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both for innocence and pleaſure; 
afluring that no burthen is more hea- 
vie or temptation more dangerous then 
to have time lye on ones hand ; the 
idle man's brain being not onely (as he 
worded it) the Devils ſhop, but 
his kingdome too', a model of and an 
appendage unto bell, a place given up 
to torment and to miſchief. Beſides 
_— of time which the 


( 
| 
neceſſities of nature and of civil || « 
I 
0 


life extorted from him, there was 
not a minute of the day which he 
left vacant, When he walked || « 
abroad, which he did not ſo much Þ a 
ro recreate himſelf, as to obey p: 
the preſcripts of his Phyſician, hefſ }- 
never fail'd to take a with 
him, and read all the while: And 
in his Chamber alſo he had one 
lay conſtantly open, out of whichſ dy 
| his as. 
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his Servant read to him while 
he was dreſſing and undrefhng ; 
by which one piece of husbat- 
dry in ſhort ſpace he diſpatch'd 
ſeveral conftderable Volumes. 
His way was ſtill to caft into 
paper all his Obſervations, and 
dire& them to his preſent pur- 
poſes ; wherein he had an incre- 
dible dexretity , ſcarce ever rea- 
ding any thing which he did nor 
make ſubſervient in one kinde or 
other. He was us'd to ſay, he 
could not abide to talk with himſelf , 
and therefore was fo diligently 
provided of that which he call'd 
better company. In his Sickneffes, 
ifthey were not lo violent to make 
the recolletion of thoughts im- 
poſithte, he never intermitred ftu- 
dy, but rather re-inforc'd it then 
* H2 as 
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as the moſt appropriate revulſive 
and diverſion of pain. The Gout 
by its moſt frequent and impor- 
tunate returns exceeded his other 
maladies; in which although the 
firſt moſt furious aflaults were 
ſure to beat him from his ſtudy, 
and for a time confine him to his 
bed, yet as ſoon as he had reco- 
vered his chair, he reſum'd his pen 
too, and ply'd itas hard as though 
he had ail'd nothing. 

Next to downright Idleneſs 
he diflik'd flow and dilatory under- 
takings, thinking it a great folly 
to ſpend thattime in gazing upon 
buſtneſ which ſhould have ſer- 
ved for the doing of ir. In his 
own practice he never conlider'd 
longer then till he could diſcern 


whether the thing propoſed was fit 
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or not: when that was ſeen, he 
immediately ſet to work. When 
he had perfected one buſineſs, he 
could not endure to haye his 
thoughts lye fallow, but was pre- 
ſently conſulting what'next to ſer 
, | abour. 

But when we reckon up and 
- | audit the expences of the DoFor's 
1 | Time, we cannot paſs his con- 
h | ſtant cribure of a_ by him to 
Heaven in the offices of Prayer ; 
s | which took up ſo liberal propor- 
r- | tions of each day : unto it's ſelf 
ly | for the ten laſt years of his life, 
nf and prebably the preceding, 
r-| Beſides occaſional and ſupernu- 
15 | merary addreſſes, his certain 
'd}| perpetual returns ' exceeded Da- 
nf vid's ſeven times a day. AF 
ſoon as he was ready (which was 
« H 3 uſual- 


77 27 
uſually carly) he prayed in his 
Chamber with his Servant, in a 
peculiar form compoſed. for that 
purpoſe. After this he: retired to 
his own more ſecret Devotions in 
his Cloſer. Betwixt ten and ele- 
yen in the morning he had a ſo- 
lemn interceſhon in reference to 
the National Calamities : torhis 
after a little diftance ſucceeded the 
Morning Office of the Church, 
which he particularly deſired to 
perform. in -his own perſon, and 
would by 'no means accept the 
caſe of having it read by any 
other. In the afternoon he had 
another hour of- private prayer, 
which on Sundayes he enlarg'd, 
atid ſo religtoully obſerved, ' that 
if any necclfary buſineſs or chari- 
1y-had diverted him at the uſual 


time 
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time, he repair'd his Soul at the 

colt of his Body, and, notwith- 
it | Randing the injunRions of his 
o | Phyſicians, which in other caſes 
n | he was careful to obey, ſpent the 
,- | ſupper-time therein. About five 
»- | of the clock the ſolemn private 
o | Prayers for the Nation and the 
is | Evening Service of the Church 
e | return'd. At bed-time his private 
Prayers cloſed the Day : and after 
all even the Night was not with- 


ww ” 


O 
4 | our its Office, the LI Pſalm be- 
ef ing his defign'd midnight enter- 
y tainment. 
df Inhis Prayers, as his Attention 


was fixt and ſteddy , ſo was it 


r, . . 
3 | inflam'd with paſhonate fervors, 
at] infomuch that very frequently his 


tranſport threw him proſtrate 
onthe Earth ; bis tears alſo would 
H 4 inter- 
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interrupt his words : the later 
happening not _ onely upon the 
pungent exigencies of preſent or 
impending Judgements,but inthe 
common Service of the Church; 
which, notwithſtanding his con- 
cealments, being taken notice of 
by a perſon of good ſufficiency, 
once a member of his Houſe in 
Oxford, that became of late years a 
Proſelyre to the new extempo- 
rary way , he, among his other 
Topicks whereby he thought to 
diſparage ſet Forms, us'd in dil- 
courſe to urge the heartleſs cold- 
neſs of them, and to adorn his 
criumtph, would make it his fo- 
lemn wonder how a perſon of (6 
good parts as D* Hammond was 
certainly maſter of, could finde 
motive for his tears in the confel- 
| fion 
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n/ivthe beginning. of the Li- 
turgy. So much does Paſhon and 
mil-guided Zeal tranſport the 
moſt fenſ1ble,that this man,other- 
wiſe ſagacious enough , never 
con{1der'd how ill an inſtance he 
had made; which ſhew'd 'twas 
the coldnels of the Votary,and not 
the Prayer,that was in fault, when- 
ever fervor was deficient at the 
publick Office of the Church. 

The Charity and extent of his 
Prayers was as exuberant as the 
Zeal and fervour : he chought it 
very unreaſonable that our Inter- 
ceſlions ſhould not be as univer- 
ſal as our Saviours Redemption 
was; and would complain -of 
that thrift and narrowneſs of 
minde to which we are [o prone, 
confining our Care eicher ro our 
ſelves 
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ſelves and relatives, or at moſt to 


thoſe little angles of the world 
that moſt immediately concern'd 
ns, and which on due account 
bear very low proportions to the 
whole. There was no emergent 
diſtreſs, however remote, but it 
inlargd his Licany ; every years 
harveſt and new birth of miſ. 
chiefs, which for ſeycral ones 
paſt conſtantly fell on the Or- 
thodox and Loyal party. in the 
Nation, a it ſelf from the 
fanguinary Edicts of the Tyrant, 
to be tranſcrib'd and expiated by 
his pathetical office of Devotion. 
In which Calendar and Rubrick 
the thirtieth of January was ſure to 
have a very ſolemn place, and a 
peculiar Service prepar'd for it. 


Nor did he onely take to 
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heart general National concern- 


ments, bur even the more private 
Exigencies of the f{ick and weak 
had a ſtaple intereſt in his Pray- 
ers. Among all which none had 
ſo liberal a part as they that meri- 
red them leaſt, yer wanted them 
molt ; his and (what was ulual- 
ly the lame thing) the Churches 
and God's Enemies. He never 


thought he had aflur'd his forgive- 


neſs. of injuries , unleſs he retur- | 


ned good for them ; and though 


other opportunities of this belt 


kinde of retaliation might fail 
him, char of his interceſsjons ne- 
ver did. 

Three perſons there were who 
above all men by unworthy ma- 
lice and -impotent virulence had 
highly difobliged him ; bur he in 


IC- 
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recompence of their guilt had a 
peculiar dayly Prayer purpoſely 
in their behalf: and though in 
the openneſs of his Converſation 
with his moſt intimate acquain- 
tance he confeſt thus much, yer he 
never nam'd the perſons, though 
probably that was the onely 
thing which he conceal'd ; it be- 
ing his method to withhold no- 
thing , eſpecially of - confidence 
or privacy, from one he own'd 
as Friend. 

And having mentioned the 
name of Friend, however inciden- 
tally, we muſt not leave it with- 
out homage ; Friendſhip being 
the next facred thing untoReligi- 
on in the apprehenſions of our 
Excellent Dofor,aVertue of which 
he was a paſſionate lover, and 
with 


ly 
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with which he ever ſcem'd to 

have contracted Friendſhip. The 
union of Mindes thereby produ- 
ced he judg'd the utmoſt point of 


. | humane Happineſs, the very beſt 


production that Nature' has in 
{tore, or grows from earth.So that 
with compaſhon he reflected on 
their ignorance who were ſtran- 
gers to it, ſaying that ſuch muff 
needs lead a pitiful inſipid herb-Jobn- 
like life. 

Upon this ground he us'd with 
all induſtrious art tro recommend 
and propagate Friendſhip unto 
others; and where he (aw leve- 
ral perſons that he judg'd capa- 
ble of being made acquainted to 
mutual advantage, he would con- 
trive that league ; and where 
himielf had kindneſs unto any ſo 

allied, 
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allied , he would it enjoynl; 
them to be kinder to each otherfſ« 


then to him; beſides, he fill la- 
bour'd to make all his friends 
endeared to each of them; re- 
ſolving it to be an Errour botto- 

med on the common narrownelſs 
of Soul which repreſented Ami- 
ty like ſenſual love, ro admit 
no rivals, confin'd unto two per- 
ſons. 

When he ever happen'd to fee 
or be in company with fuch as 
| had an intimate and hearty kind- 
nefs for each other, he would be 
much tranſported in the contem- 

plation of it, and where it was 
jeaſonable would openly acknow- 
ledge that his ſatisfaction. 

In the liſt and number of his 
Friends there chanced to be three 
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| contracted a ftrict intimacy, had 
undertaken the ſame profeſſion ; 


and accordingly had the ſame 
| common ftudies and deſign- 


ments, and with thelethe = 
tunity through the late Troubles 


.-lto live in view of each other: 


whom for that reaſon he was us'd 
with an obliging enyy to pro- 
nounce the moſt happy men the Nati- 
0 

Accordingly he profeft that for 
his particular he had wo fuch way of 


enjoying any thing as by reflexion 


from the rſon whom he loved : fo 


that bus friend's being Þas the 
readieft way to make him fo. "There- 
fore when one eminently near to 
him in that relation was careleſs 
of health, his moſt prefsing argu- 


ment 
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ment was his complaint- of un-1þ 
kindneſs to him, And this way 
of mealuring felicities was fo na-! 
8 * rural to him, that it would occur |f 
eyen in the moſt trivial inſtances : Þ\ 
when there has been any thing g 
at the Table peculiarly whole- |c 
ſome in relation to his infirmis j{ 
ties, it his Friend, who was in a 
like- weak condition , forbare to Þ! 
eat of it in civility to him , he Þ 
would with vehemence of grief Þ 
refent it as. his ſingular unhappi- Þ 
nels after ſo many profeſſions nor Pt 
to be believed, that be had a thouſand Þ 
times rather that his friend ſhould Y 
have that which was conducible to Þ* 
health, then to have it himſelf ; and F- 
then aſſum'd, chat if this were be- Þ' 
S lied, it were impoſable any one F' 
ll ſhould attempt to expreſs kindneſs 
=. | by 
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by yobbing him of his greate#t pleaſure: 
The principal thing he con- 
j-|rrated for in Friendſhip was a 
xr [free uſe' of mutual Admonition 
* Iwhich he confhin'd not to the 
g |groſler guilts which enemies and 
e- [common fame were. likely to ob- 
ji» ſſerve and minde men of, blut ex- 
a {ended ir unto prudential failings, 
0 ndecencies, and even ſuſpicious 
ie þod barely doubtful ations : nay 
ef Þcyond that, unto thoſe vertuous 
j- Þnes which might haye been im- 
or Þrov'd and render'd better. He 
ad yas us'd to lay, it was a poor defaghe 
ud bf Friendſhip to keep. the perſon he 
to Pdmitted to his breast onely from being 
ad andalous, as if the Phyſician ſhonld 
be- fndeavour onely to ſecure his patient 
me om the Plague. And what he 
eff us articled for ; he punctually W 
77 | hims 
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himſelf. perform'd', and 'exaRted 
back again to be rertwrned unto 
himſelf. 

And if for any while he ob- 
ſery'd that no remembrance had 
been offer d to him ; he grew 
afraid and almoſt jealous of the 
omiſhon , ſuſpe&ing that 'the 
Courtier had ſupplanted the 
Friend, and therefore earneftly | | 
inforcd the obligation of being || « 
faithful in this point : and when | / 
with much adoe ſomewhat of || \ 
advertiſement was pick'd up, hef| : 
receiv'd it alwaies as huge kinde- | v 

h 
fr 


neſs; and though the whole 

ground of it happen'd to bemil- 
rake, yet he ſtill return'd moſt at-ſ| cc 
fectionarte thanks. i 
His good will when plac'd onf hi 
any was fo fixd and rooted, that] by 
EV 1.3 
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even ſupervening Vice, to which 


he had the greateſt dereſtation 
imaginable, could not eaſily re- 
move it, the abhorrencie of their 
Guilts leaving not onely a chari- 
ty but tenderneſs to their Perſons ; 
and, as he has profeft ; his con- 
cernment rather encreas'd then 
lefſened by this means, com- 
paſſion being in that inſtance ad- 
ded unto love. There were but 
two things which (he would lay) 
were apt to give check to his 
affetions, Pride and Falſeneſs ; 
where he faw theſe predominant, 
he thought he could never be a 
friend to any purpoſe, becauſe he 
could never hope todo any good ; 


ſe even there he would intend 
MN 


at| by how muck the leſs he could 


is Prayers, ſo much chie more 
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doe beſides. But where he ſaw 
a 'malleable honeſt temper, a 
Jacob's plain ſimplicity , nothing 
could there diſcourage him ; and 
however inadvertency or paſſion, 
or haply ſome worſe wmv 
might fruſtrate his defigne, he 
would attend the mollia tempora, 
as he call'd them, thoſe gentle 
and more treatable opportuni- 
ties which might art laſt be .offer'd. || ! 
He ſo much abhorrd artifice and | ' 
cunning,, that he had prejudice || * 
to all concealments and preten- || | 
ſions. He usd to ſay he wy al 7 
Non-cauſa, and he had a ftrange | 
n 
fe 


ſagacity in diſcovering it. Whenſ 
any with much circumlocution 
and contrivance had endeavour'd 
to ſhadow their main drift and 
purpole , he would immediately 


lo M8 -- 


| look through. all thoſe miſts, 


and where 'twas in any degree 
ſeaſonable, would make it appear 
he did ſo: His charity of frater- 
nal correption having onely this 
caution gr reſtraint, the hearer's 
intereſt, of which he judg'd, that 
when advice did not doe good, 
'twas hardly ſeparable from do- 
ing harm , and on this ground 
ſometimes he did deſiſt. But 
whereſoe're he gave an admoni- 
tion, he prefac'd it alwaies with 
ſuch demonſtrations of tender- 
neſs and good will as could not 
fail tro convince of the affetio- 
nate kindneſs with which 'twas 


fent; though ic could” not of 


the convenience or neceſlity to 
embrace ir. And this he gave as 


{ 2 general rule, and cnforc'd by 


l 3 bis. 


his Example, never to reprove i 
anger, or the leaſt appearance of ir. 
if the paſhon were real , that 
then was evidently a fault, and 
the guilty perſon moſt unfit to be 
a judge : if it were reſamblance 
onely, yet even that would be ſo 
like to guilt, as probably ro divert 
the offender from the conſiderari.Þf © 
onof his failance to faſten on his] " 
Monitor, and make him think] 
| he was chid not becauſe he was] 1! 
in fault, but becauſe the - other 
was angry. lo 
Indeed the perſon who would 
not be ſome way moy'd with hi © 
advices mult be ſtrangely infſen 
{are and ill-natur'd. Though hi ſt 
Exhortations had as much evi 
dence and weight as words coul 
give them,hehad over and aboye 


gre 


| great adyantage in his maner of 
r | [peaking : His little phraſe, Dax't 
t | be ſample, had more power to charm 
a paſſion then long harangues 
ef from others ; and very many who 
ef lov'd not Piety in ir ſelf, nor to 
off be troubled with the news of ir, 
| would be well pleas'd to be invi- 
;. | tedand adyis'd by him, and ve- 
nerated the ſame matter in his 
language which they haye derided 
in anothers. 

He would fay, he delighted to be 
loy'd, nat reverenc'd ; thinking that 
where there was much of the lat- 
ter, there could not be enqughot 
the former; ſomewhat . re- 
A ſtraint and diſtance attending on 
'N the one, which was ngr well con- 
} fiſtene wich che perfe&t treedome 

requiſare to the other. Bur as he 
I 4 Was 
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was thus no friend to ceremoni- 


ous reſpe&, he was an -open ene- 
my to Flattery, eſpecially from a 
Friend, from whom he ſtarred to 
meet the {lighteſt appearance of 
thar ſcrvile kindneſs. Having 
upon occalion communicated a 
purpoſe againſt which there hap- 
pend to lye ſome objections, they 
"i by a friend of his repre- 
ſented ro him, he immediately 
was convinced, and aſſumed other 
Counſels. Burt in proceſs of dil- 
courſe it happend ſomething fell 
in that brought ro minde a paſſage 
of a late Sermon of the Dofor's, 
which that perſon having been 
affected with, innocently” menti- 
oned ſuch apprehenſions of it, 
and ſo paſt on to talk of other mat- 
rers, "The next day the ' Da&tor 
ha: 
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; Having recolledted that probably 
the approbarion given to the pal- 
ſage of the Sermon might be an 
after-deſi ign to allay the plain- 
fi] dealing which preceded ir, expo. 
ſtulated his ſurmiſe, proteſting 


- 
a | that nothing 1m the Re - could more 
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avert bis love and deeply diſoblige him, 

then juch unfaithfulneſs. But be, 

iog aflur'd chat there was no ſuch 
yſ art or contrivance meant, he glad- 
| ly found ard readily yielded him- 
Cl (elf ro have been miſtaken. In 
Il] other caſes he was no way incli- 
ef nable to entertain doubts of his 
| friends kindneſs: bur if any ir- 
af regularicy chanc'd to intervene, 
i-£ and cauſe miſapprehenſions, he 
gave them not leave to root 
and faſten by concealment, but 
immediately produc 'd his oround 


of 


oY 
of jealouſy ; and exacted the lik 
meaſure back again, if his ownf{t| 
proceedings fell at any time uns, 
der a doubtful or unkinde appea-J,, 
rance. This he thought a julticeſ; 
eflential ro Friendſhip , without]; 

which it could not poſſibly fub- 
fiſt : For wethink not fit to conf, 
demn the moſt notorious: Malefa-f} 
Ror before he hath had licence rofſq 
propoſe his plea; and ure 'tip 
more ſtrangely barbarous to treatÞj 
a Friend, or rather Friendſhip iti, 
ſelf, with leſs regard. d 
To the performances of friend} ſi 
ſhip he hated all mercenary returns ſt 
' whereof he was ſo jealous, ap! 
hardly to leave place for gratif}th 
tude. Love, he ſaid, was built upfol 
on the union and ſimilitude of mindes,ſ| af 
and not the bribery of gifts and benef ſi 
fi. 
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keflfits. So generous was he herein, 
'afchat he has oft profeſt, he ad- 
M-Imitted retributions of good turns , yet 
A-Jnot ſo much on any (core, as that his 
Cef Friend might have the pleaſure of being 
ty kinde. 
b- There was a perſon of quality, 
n-Ja great and long (ufferer 1 in the 
a-Jlate times of tryal, ro whom the 
to Doftor had frequently ſent ſup- 
plies, and continued ſo to doe, 
atJrill chere happened ar laſt a change 
in the condition of the correſpon- 
dent, ſuch aone as, if it did not 
ſuperſede che need of farther afſi- 
ſtance, yer gave promiſe of an ap- 
proaching affluence ; whereupon 
the DoFer fear'd the adding a new 
obligation in this conjuncture of 


5, affairs might ſeem a piece of de- 
f byn rather then kindenc(s or cha- 


rity : 


rity : and though this ſuggeſtion 
was not of force to diyert his 
purpole , it prov'd ſufficient to 
ſuſpend it, till by inquiry he 
found his deſign'd preſent would 
be a relief, and then he thought 
it an impertinence to conſider 

what it could be call'd beſides. 
| But doing good to relatives or 
being kind unto acquaintance 
were low expreſſions of this Ver- 
rue we exhibit, Miſery and Want, 
where-ere he met with them,ſnfh- 
ciently endear'd the Obje&. His 
Alms was as exuberant as his Love; 
and in Calamities tothe Exigence 
he never was a ſtranger , what- 
ever he might be to the man that 

ſ\uffer'd. 

And here the firſt preparative 
was to leave himſelf no morive 
£0 
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DH Hammond 
to rehiſt or {light the opportuni- 
ties of giving; which he com- 
pals'd by being a Steward to him- 
ſelf as well as unto God, and 
parting ſtill with the propriety 
of a ſer portion of his Eſtate, 
that when at any time he relie- 
ved the wants of any, he might 
become no whit the poorer by 
his gift, have onely the content 
of giving, and the eaſe of being 
rid of keeping anothers money, 
The rate and ſumme of what he 
thus devoted was -the tenth of 
all his income; wherein he was 
ſo ſtrictly punctual, that com- 
monly the firſt thing he did was 
to compute and ſeparate the 
Poor mans ſhare. To this he 
added every week five ſhillings, 
which had been his loweſt pro- 


portion 


portion in the heat of the Wat 
In Oxford , when he livd upon 
his Penſeburit ſtock, and had 
no vitible means or almoſt 
poſſibility of ſupply. Over and 
above this he compleated the de- 
votions of his weckly Faſt by 
joyning Alms thereto, and adding 
—_ ſhillings to the poor man's 

eap. | 
Theſ were his debts to Cha- 
rity, the eſtabliſh'd faxt revenne 
of the indigent; in the diſpenſa- 
tion of which he was ſo religioul-Y| it 
ly careful, that if at any time hefſ a 
happen'd to be in doubt whether 
he had ſer apart his charirableJ 0 
proportions, he alwaies paſt ſen-J] li 
tence againſt himſelf, reſolving] h 
it much betcer to run the hazard 
of having pai'd che ſame debt 
twice 
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ewice, then to incurre the poſhbi- 
lity of not having done it once. 
But beyond theſe he had his free- 
will offerings, and thoſe propor- 
tion'd more by the occaſion of 
oiving, then the {urpluſage he had 
to give. His poor man's bag had 
ſo many mouths, and thoſe ſo 
often open'd , that it frequently 
became quite empty : bur its be- 
ing ſo never diverted him from re- 
heving any 'that appear'd in need ; 
for in {uch ſeaſons he chole to give 
in more liberal proportions then 
at-others. | 

In the time of the War at 
Oxford, to paſs by other kefler Re- 
liefs, and many great ones, which 
his induſtrious concealment Has 


preſery'd from all notice of the 


moſt diligent enquiry, though he 
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were then at a very ors ebbe, he 
furniſh'd an indigent friend with 
ſixty pound, which never was re- 
pai'd him: as allo upon another 
{core he parted with twenty 
pound, and another conſiderable 
fumme beſide$thar : and to one 
in diſtreſs about the ſame time 
and on the ſame occaſion an hun- 
dred pound. 

In ftead of hiding his face 
from the poor, '*twas his praCtice 
Rill tro ſeek for theirs. Thoſe 
perſons whom he truſted with 
( his greateſt ſecret and greaceſt 
buſineſs) his Charity , ſeldome 
had recourſe to him , but he 
would make enquiry for new 
Penſioners: and though he had 
in ſeveral parts of the Nation 
thoſe whom he employ'd to finds 
out 18. 
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* | out indigent perſons, and diſpoſe 


his largeſs to them, and though 
the Tyranny that chen prevail'd 
made every day ftore of {uch , his 
covetous bounty ſtill graſp'd for 
more. Belides his ordinary provi- 
ſion for the neighbouring poor, 
and thoſe that-came to look him 
out in his retirement, (which 
were not few ; for thatthe Liberal 
man dwels alwaies in the Road ) 
his Catalogue had an eſpecial 
place for ſequeſtred Divines, their 
Wives and Orphans , for young 
Students in the Univerſities, and 
alſo thole Divines that were 
abroad in Baniſhment : Whers 
over and above his frequene 
occalional reliefs to the laſt of 


theſe, the exil'd Clergy , beſides 


what he pracur'd from others, be 


ka K ſent 


he Life 
ſent conſtamtly oyer year by year a 
very conſiderable Summe, ſuch a 
one as men of far greater revenues 
do not uſe upon' any occaſion to 
put into the Corban,and give away, 
much leſs as a troubleſome ex- 
creſcence every year prune off, and 
caſt from their Eſtates. 

Now if we enquire into the 
ſtock and fountain that was to 
feed all theſedisburſements, 'twas 
at his flight from Penſehurit barely 
three hundred pounds ; which, at 
the (ale of a Leaſe left him for his 
Portion from his Father, and the 
alsiſtance of his Prebend in Chriſt 
church , after all his laviſh Cha- 
rities during thoſe years , was 
near upon a thouſand. The taking 
of Uſe though he judg'd lawful, 
yet neyer approvd by pratice, 
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but lent ſtill gratls both to friends * 
and ' ſtrangers. The onely other ' 

+5 | way, be had of income. was the 
0 | buying of Leaſes for years, and 
/, | che printing of his Books; from 
x. | the later of which when there is 
d | defaulk'd rhe many whole Edi- 
tions he had nothing for, the 
ie | charge he was at inthe ſending of 
0 | his Copies before he printed them 
as | unto his Friends for their ani- 
ly | Madverſions and advices, his ſen- 
t | ding them ſheer by ſheet when 
printed, and ſurveying the revi- 
les, and rhe great numbers he 
. | gave away to his acquaintance, it 
. | will appear that the remainder 
was but a ſlight matter. As for 
private contributions or afſiftance 
of that kinde, he had never any : 
tor though there were many who 
"7 PIP K 2 would 


| 
| 
| 


' would gladly have made thoſe 


that. he: needed not. 
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'oblarions,yer he induftrioufly pre. 
vented them by publick avowing 
In which 
refuſal he was ſo peremptory, that 
-when»being in Oxford made Pri- 
ſoner at the Sign of the Bear, 
hence to be ſent immediately tof 


"Wallingford Caſtle, a Gentleman, 


perfectly a ſtranger to him, and} 
coming by chance to the Inne, 

and hearing of his condition, baf 
ving fifty pieces by him, would” 
needs have preſented them to | 
him; though the Dofor had bey ' 
fore him the barbarous uſage of 
His brethren , clap d on Shix 
boord under hatches, rhe like 1 

which he might probably enougy * 
meet with ; and though this & £ 
traordinary occurrence ſeem'd 7 
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with it; ſomewhat: of 'pro: 
vidential defignment ; yer he 
wholly: refus'd the offer, . as after- 
wards hedid'a far greater Summe 
i| from a perſon of honour: that 
| courted him-with it. Onely,ons 
twenty pound: he was {urprisd by, 
*o| and thought fir to accept, which 
afrer ſome diſpute with himſelf 
aJf he did upon thele two grounds : 
« | firſt, that he might not-gratific 
* the pride from whence he was us'd 
114} to lay mens reluQancies to receiyE 
od -benefirs proceeded ; and ſecondly, 
bel) chat he might nor give the Gentle- 
J-man the diſcombiure of ſeeing he 
in}. Dad made an unſcaſonable Offer,, 

But with all this diſproportio- 
I ned Expence unto Revenue. ( a 
«ff fhing, which after a very delibg- 
47x and ſtrict enquiry remaings 

a. K 3 riddle 
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riddle ſtill, and an event next 
door to miracle ) the Doftor day- 
ly improv'd in his Eftate, and 
= in ſpight of all his Libera- 
licy rich, being worth at che time 
of his death about 1500 [. which 
yet we are not to marvel ſhould 
be ſtrange to us, ſince it was ſo 
to the Door himſelf, who often 
profelt to wonder at it , and there- 
upon. would apply this Axiome, 
that Half is more then the whole, his 
'... mean Revyenue by being ſcatte- 
7 . red inthe worſt of times grow- 
|  -ingupon him, when others that || 
£.* "had great ones, by griping made 
', them leſs, and grew ftark beg- 
gars. 

 - As the Dofor was thus chari- 
table, ſo was hegentile and libe- 
ral; his openneſs of hand in ow 
9:7 _”F 
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lar occaſions was proportionable "I 
tothat in Sacred. When any one 

had ſent him a ſlight har b of 
Apples or the like , his reward 
would uſually much exceed the 
'value; and he would be fo well 


pleaſed to haye ſuch an occaſion 


' (for inſtance the grear Bible, up- 
| two Copies) he would be ſure to 'J 


onely to bimſclf, and that upon -- 


of giving to a lervant, ſaying , 
Alas, poor Soul, 1 warrant be us glad 
of this little matter, that this ſeem'd 
a part of the ſender's Courteſy. 
Thus if there happen'd any other 
occaſion of giving, or of gratify- 


ing or advancing publick werks, 


on which he was out 5ol. and 
re-imburſt himſelf only by ſelling 8 


doe it at a free and highly-ingeny- } 
ous rate. So that he was ſparing 4 


K 4 no 


I, _ 
no other principle, but thereby 
to be liberal to thoſe he lov'd bet- 
ter then himſelf, the neceffitons 
and poor. A pregnant inſtance 


whereof may be, that the Door 
upon occaſion calculating his Ex: ' 


__ on himſelf, found them to 
e not above five pound in the 
year. 

Beſides this , he had a further 
impediment to. Riches, an ea(!- 
_ which alone has waſted 
other mens eſtates ; he common- 
ly making thoſe he dealt with 
their own arbitrators, and if they 
ſcrioully profeſs'd they could go 
no nigher, he deſcended to their 
rermes, ſaying commonly , that 
this traſh was not worth much ado. And 


>> beyond this he was ſo careleſs af 


| ter bargains, that he never receiv'd 


 (eripe Þ 


fary'd before he would have 
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ſcript” of paper of any to whom, 
he lent, nor Bond of any for per- 


formance of Covenants, till ve- 
ry larely from two perſons, when 


| he. found ir neceflary to uſe that 


method with them. He was us'd 
to lay, that if he thought men 
Knaves, he would not deal with them; 
and if indeed they were ſo, it was not all 
bis Circumſpe&tion that could prevent 
a Cheat :. On the other fide, if they 
were hone$, there needed no ſuch cau- 
tion. And poſlibly it we conſt- 
der the whole matter, there was 
not ſuch imprudence in the ma- 
nage as at fir{t appears: for Bonds 
would have ſignified little ro 
him, who in the beſt times 
would ſcarce have put them in 
ſuit. but would certainly have 


made 


made an application to thoſe 
Judicatories which of-. late + pre- 
vaild, and uſurpd the protection 
as well as the poſſeſſion of mens 
rights, and were injurious nat 
onely in their Oppreſsions but 
Reliefs. 

In thoſe black daies, being 
charg'd with the debt of about 
50 or 60. |. formerly by him 
paid, being offer d a Releaſe if 
he would take his Oath of Pay- 
ment, he thought the condition 
roo unequal, and was reſolv'd 
to double his payment rather 
then perform it: but a farther 
enquiry having clear d the Ac- 
count, he incurr'd not that pe- 
nalty. 

To-a Friend of his who by 


the falſeneſs of a correſpondent | 


whom 


whom he traſted was reduc'd to 


bottom, never loſt any thing 0 
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ſome extremity, and enquir'd 
what courſe he took to {cape 
ſuch uſage, the Door wrote as 
follows ; 

To your doubt concerning my ſelf, 
I thank God I am able to anſwer you, 
that T never ſuffer d in my life for 
want of haM or ſeal, but think Thave 
far d much better then they that have 
alwaies been careful to ſecure them- 
ſelves by theſe cautions. I remember 1 
Was Wont to reproach an honet fellow- 
Prebend of mine, that whenſoever a 
Siege Was near , alwaies ſent away 
What he moſt valued to ſome other 
Garriſon or Friend , and ſeldom ever 
met with any again, the ſollicitude was 


ſtill their ruine: Whereas I venturi 


my ſelf and my Cabinet in the f—- 
this 


ki 


# 
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in this other Inſtance. Whom TI truſted 
to be my friend, all T had was in bis 
power ,and by God s bleſving I'was never 
deceived in my truſt. 

And here amidſt all theſe un. 
likelihoods and ſeeming impoſ: 
ſibilities Riches thruſt themſelves 
upon him, and would takeno re. 
fuſal: it pleaſing God, ſince he 

had exemplified the advices - of 

his Prafical Catechiſme to the du- 
ties of Alms and charitable dif. 
tributions, in him alſo. to make 
good and ſignally exemplifie the 
aſſurance he there and elſwhere 
made in the. behalt of Almighty 

God upon ſuch performance, the 

giving affluence of temporal 
| wealth, Nor was he the finglc 

inſtance of this truth ; as he had 
TITEL Pro- 


kind. And the like T have praflisg | 
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#1 Profclyres to the ſpeculative ve- 


rity, he had Partiſans alſo of the 
effe& and real iſſue of ir. About 
four years lince a perſon of good 
Eſtate , and without charge of 
Children, coming to viſit the 
Doftor, among other diſcourſe 
happend to ſpeak of thelate Dean 
of Worceſter, D* Potter ( whoſc 
memory, for his remarkable Cha- 
rity andall other excellencies be- 
ficting his Profeſsion and Dignity 
in the Church, is precious.) This 
Gentleman there related, that for- 
merly enquiring of the Dean how 
it was poſhble tor one that had fo 
reata charge of Children, was fo 
ſpitable in his Entertainment 
and profuſe in Liberality, not 
onely to ſubfiſt, but togrowrich , 


he anſwered, that ſeyeral years 
before 


x56 The Life of 
at a Sermon at S* Paul's Crof;, 
where the Preacher recommend. 
ing the Duty of Almes and plen- 
tiful giving, aſſured his Audito- 
ry that that was the certaineſt way 
ro compals tiches. He moved 
therewith, thenceforward reſoly'd 
diligently to follow the counſel 
and expect the iſſue; which was 
ſuch as now created ſo much won- 
der. It fortun'd that at that time 
when this was telling, the Dofor's 
A8T:eg ÞPogrridts were newly 
eome out, and therewith this Ser- 
mon of the Paor man's tithing. He 
therefore willing to improve the 
opportunity, confeſt that he him- 
ſelf was that Preacher which Do- 
&or Potter referr'd to, and that 
there was the very Sermon: which 
m_ "oY un- 


before he happen'd to be preſentſjx 
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Mimmediately giving to this Viſi- 
ls, Jtant, he defird Almighty God it 
d: might have the like effe&t on him; 
t-[and ſo after a ſhort civility diſmiſt 
0&[ him. 

yj As tothewayand very manner of 
- his Charity , even that was a part 
e| 

15 

- 


of his donation and largeſs. One 
pu care of his was to diſpoſe of 

is reliefs ſo as to be moft ſeaſon- 
able, ro which purpoſe he had his 
c| ſpies and agents ſtill imployed to 
$ give him punctual norice of the 
| occurrents in their ſeveral ftatt- 
-| ons. His next endeavour was to 
© | diſpenſe them {ſo as ro be moſt 
| endearing: To' perſons that had 
- | been of quality he conſulted to re- 
*| lieve their modeſty as well as 
needs, taking order they ſhould 
rather finde then receive Alms ; 
42S | and 


and knowing well they were pro 
vided for, ſhould nor yer be able 
ro gueſs by what means they were 


ſo. To thoſe who were affiſted| 


immediately from his hand, he 
over and above beſtow'd the cha- 
rities of his familiar and heart 
kindneſs: in the expceiiinned 
of which he was not onely aff. 
ſed by his babitual humility, os 
poſitive opinion, upon which he 
was us'd to ſay that *twas a moſt 
unreaſonable and unchriſtian thing to 
deſpiſe any one for his poverty ; = 
much more by the pleaſure and 
tranſport which the very at of gi- 
ving transfus'd into him : which 
whoſoever noted , ſtood in need 
of no other proof of the truth of 
his uſual AG 0b , that 'Twas 


one of the greateſt ſenſualities in 
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World to give. Upon which conſt 
deration he often took occaſion to 
re magnifie the exceeding indulgence of. 
df God, that had annex d future rewards 
ie] to that which was ſo amply its own 
a | recompence. Another circumſtance 
7 in the Dotor's Liberality nor to 
ls | be pals'd over was his choice of what 
| be gave; his care that it ſhould 
x | aot be of things vile and refuſe, 
ef but of the very beſt he had. It 
|| happen'd thata Servant in the fa- 
0 | mily being troubled with the 
t | Gout, the DoF gave order that ht 
d | ſhould have ſome of the plaiſter 
which he usd in thelikeextremi- 
ty : butthe ſtore of that being al- 
moſt ſpent, the perlon intraſted 
in this office gave of another ſort, 
which was of ſomewhat leſs rc- 
-putation. Which practice the 
+ * Teeth: L Doctor 


The Life of 
Doftor within a while coming to 
know, was extremely troubled at 
it, and complain'd of that un- 
ſeaſonable kindeneſs unto him, 
which diſregarded the preſſing 
intereſts and wants of another 
perſon, and thereby gave him 
a diſquiet parallel to that which 
a fit of the Gout would have 
done. 

But beſides this of giving, the 
Alms of lending had an eminent 
place in the praftice as well as 
judgement of the Door. When 
he ſaw a man honeſt and induftri- 
ous, he would truſt him with a 
Summe, and ler him pay it again 
at ſuch times and in ſuch pro- 
portions as he found himſelf 
able : withall when he did fo, he 
would adde his Counſel too, ex- 
amine | 


at 
1- 
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amine the perſons condition, and 
contrive with him how the pre- 
ſent Summe might be moſt ad- 
vantageouſly diſpos'd ; ſtill clo- 
fing the diſcourſe with Prayer 
for God's bleſſhng, and after that 
diſmifling him with infinite affa- 
bility and kindneſs. In which pet- 
formance as he was exuberant to 
all, ſo moſt eſpecially to ſuch as 
were of an inferiour degree ; gi- 
ving this for a Rule to thoſe of his 
friends that were of eſtate and qua- 
liry , to treat their poor Neighbours 
with ſuch a chearfulneſs , 'that they 
may be glad to have met with them. 
And as upon the grounds of his 
molt gentile and obliging huma- 
nity he never ſuffer'd any body 
to wait that came to ſpeak with 
him, though upon a mere yiſit , 
EL 3 but 


” The Life of 
but broke off his beloved ſtudies, 
upon which his intention was ſo 
great, that he extremely grudg'd 
ro be interrupted by any bodily 
concernment of his own, and ſo 
would often intermit his preſcri- 
bed walks and Suppers in pur- 
ſuance of it: ſo with a more cx- 
ceeding alacrity he came down 
when it was told him that a poor 
body would ſpeak with him. 
Such of all others he loy'd not 
to delay; and ſo much he deſ1- 
red that others ſhould doe the 
ſame, that when the Lady of the 
Houle, diverted either by the attra- 
tives of his diſcourſe, or ſome 
other occaſion, delay'd the cli- 
ents of her Charity in Almes, or 
' that other moſt commendable 
one in Surgery, he in his friendly 
| | Way 
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way would chide her out of the 
rTOOIMN. 

As Poverty thus recommen- 
ded tothe Doftor's care and kind- 
neſs, in an eſpecial manner ir did 
ſo when Piety was added to it-: 
upon which {core a mean perſon 
in the Neighbourhood,one Houſe- 
man, a Weaver by trade, - but by 
weakneſs diſabled much to fol- 
low that or any other employ- 
ment, was extremely -hjs favo- 
rite. Him he usd with a moſt 
affectionate freedome, gave him 
ſeveral of his Books, and exami- 
ned his progreſs in them, invited 
him, nay importun'd him, till 


to: come to him for whatever he 


needed, and at his death left him 
ten pounds as a Legacy. - A lit- 
tle before which fatal rime, He 

"=O La. 
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and the Lady P. being walking , 
Houſeman happen'd to come by , 
to whom after the Dofoy had tal- 
ked a while in his uſual friendly 
manner., he let him paſs; yet 
ſoon after call'd him with theſe 
words, Houſeman, 1f it ſhould 


pleaſe God that I ſhould be taken 


from this place , let me make a 


bargain between my Lady and 
you, that you be Five ro come 
to her with the ſame freedome 
you would to me for any rg 
you want : and "To with a mo 

tender kindeneſs gave his benedi- 
Etion. Then turning to the La- 
dy, fajd, Will you not think ir 
ſtrange I ſhould be more affe&ted 
for arting from Hoyſeman then 
from you ? His trearing the poor 
man'when he came to viſit him in 


his. 
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his Sickneſs was parallel hereto in 
all reſpeQts. 

Such another Acquaintance he 
had at 4” wa , one Sexton, 
whom he likewiſe remembred in 
his Will, and to whom he was 
usd to ſend his more practical 
Books, and to write extreme 
kind Letters, particularly enqui- 
ring of the condition of himſelf 
and Children : and when he heard 
he had a boy fit to put out to 
School ,. allow'd him a penſion 
to that purpoſe: and allo with 
oreat contentment receiv'd from 
him his hearty, though ſcarcelegj- 
ble, returns. 

Nor will this treatment from 
the Dofor ſeem any thing ſtrange 
to them that hall Jae". 1 44 
low a ratehe put upon thoſe uſual 

L 4 di- 


diſtin@ives, Birth or Riches ; and 
withal how high a value on the 
Souls of men : for: them he had 
ſo unmanageable a paſſion, rhat ir 
often broke out into words of 


this effe&t, which had with them |. 


Rill in the delivery an extraordi- 
nary vehemence, 0 what a glorious 
thing, how rich a prize for the expence 


| of a man's whole life were it to be the 


inftrument of reſcuing any one Soul * 
Accordingly in the purſuit of this 
defigne he.not onely waſted him- 
ſelf in perpetual toil of ſtudy, 
but molt diligently attended the 
Offices of his Calling , reading 
daily the Praiers of the Church, 
Preaching .conſtantly every Sun- 
day, and that many times when 
he was .n lo ill a condition of 
healch, that all beſides himſelf 
a - thought 
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thought ir impoſlible, at leaſt 
very unfir, forhim to doeit. His 
Subjects were ſuch as had greateſt 
influence on Practice, which 
' The preſt with moſt affectionate 
tenderneſs, making tears part of 
his Oratory. And if he obſerv'd 
his documents to have fail'd of 
the defired effe&t, it was matter 
of great {adnels to him ; where in 
ſtead of accuſing the parties con- 
cern'd, he charg'd himſelf char 
his Performances were incom- 
petent to the deſigned End, and 
would follicitouſly enquire what 
he might doe to ſpeak more 
plainly or more movingly; whe- 
ther his extemporary wording 
might nor be a defect, and the 
' Plike. Befides this, he liberally 
' |diſpens'd all other ſpiritual aids: 
4+ from 
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from the time that the Children. 
of the Family became capable of 
It till his death, he made it a part 
of his daily buſineſs ro inſtruc 
them, allotting the intervall be 
ewixt Praiers and Dinner to thaq 
work, obſerving diligently the F 
little deviations of their manners | 
and applying remedies untq 
them. In like ſort, that he might. 
enſnare the Servants alſo to thei : 
beneft, on Sundaies in the after 
noon he catechiz'd the Childre * 
in his Chamber, giving liberty hi 
nay invitation , to as many 
would to come and hear, hoping 
they haply might admit thi. af 
truths obliquely level'd , whicl F 
baſhfulneſs perſuaded not to en|; 
_ for , leſt they thereb 
ould own the fault of form 
1 
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MN inadvertence. Beſides he publick- 
vn ly declar'd himſelf ready and de- 
"| firous to allift any perſon ſingle, 
©] and to that purpole having parti- 
cularly invited ſuch to come ar 
cheir leiſurable hours, when any 
| did ſo, he us'd all arts of en- 
couragement and obliging con- 
4 deſcenſion ; infomuch that having 
.] once got the Scullion in his 
% Chamber upon that Errand, he 
"| would not give him the un- 
©] eaſineſs of ſtanding , bur made 
Y1 him fit down by his {ide : though 
1 in other caſes amidſt his infinite 
i Humility, he knew well how to 
aſſert the cignicy of his place and 
"| Fun&tion from the approaches of 
. Contempt. Upon this ground of 
1ardent love to Souls , a very dil- 
*] conſolate and almoſt deſponding 
« & perſon 
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perſon happening ſome years 
fince to come to him, there to 
unload the burthen of his 
' minde, he kept him privately 
in his Chamber for ſeveral 
daics with a paternal kindneſs, 
anſwering every ſcruple which 
that unhappy temper of Minde 
too readily ſuggeſted, and with 
unwearied patience attending for 
thoſe little Arguments which in 
him were much more eaſily fi- 
lenc'd then ſatisfied. This pra&tice 
continued , till he ar laſt diſco- 
yered his impreſſions had in 
g00d proportion advanc'd to the 
delird.effe&, which proceeded 
carcfully in this Method, that 
Dury ſtill preceded Promile, and 
ſtrict Endeavour onely founded 
Comfort. 


On 
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On the ſame motive of this 
higheſt Charity, when ſome years 
lince a young man, (who by the 
encouragement of an Uncle, for- 
merly the Head of an Houſe in 
Oxford , had been bred up to 
Learning, but by his Ejectment 
at the Viſitation was diverted 
from that courſe to a countrey- 
life, and being ſo, to engage him 
therein was allo married and had 


-|children; ) amidſt his toilſome 


avocations continued to employ 


-| his vacant hours in ſtudy, and 


happening on ſome of the Dofor's 
writings , was ſo affeted with 
them, as to leave his Wife and 
Family and Employment, to ſeek 
out the DoFor himſelf, whom be- 
ing accordingly addreſt unto, the 
Excellent Door met this un- 
known 
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known Romantick undertaker 
with his accuſtom'd kindnels, 
and moſt readily received this 
Vortary and Proſelyte to Learning 
into his care and pupillage for 


ſeveral years, affording him all 


kinde of afhſtance both in ſtu- 
dies and temporal ſupport, till 
he ar laſt arrived at good profi- 
ciency in knowledge, and is at 
preſent a very uſeful perſon in 
the Church. 

Nor could this zeal totheeter- 
nal intereſt of Souls be ſuperſeded 
by any fight of danger how: 
ever imminent, "The laſt year 
one in the neighbourhood mor: 


rally ſick of the ſmall Pox de 


firing the Dotor to come to him 
as ſoon as he heard of ir, thoug 


the diſeaſe did then proye mort 


then 
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eflthen uſually fatal, and the Dofor's 
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age and complexion threatned it 
particularly ſo to him , and 
though one might diſcern in his 
countenance vigorous apprehen- 
ſons of the danger, he preſently 
ſuppreſs'd his fears, ſtaying onely 


Ill o long as to be ſatisfied whether 


the party was ſo ſenſible that a 
Viſit might poſſhbly be of uſe, 
and being inform'd thereof, 


chearfully went ; telling the per- 


| ſon that happen'd to be preſent, 
dl whoſe dreads in his behalf were 
4 not fo eahily depoſited, that be 
ſhould be as much in God's hands in 


the fuck man's chamber as in his own: 


4 and not contented with going 


once, appointed the next day to 
have return'd again ; which he 
had done, had not the Patients 
| death 
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death abſolv'd him of his pro- 
mile. 

So likewiſe when at another 
time a Gentleman of no very; 
laudable life had in his Sicknels | y 
defir'd to ſpeak with the Door, 
which meſlage through the neg-[$ 
ligence of the perſon employ'd|c 
was not deliver'd till he that ſent ec 
It wasin the laſt agonies of death; 
the Doftor was very much af-Jat 
feed ar it, paſſionately com-ſai 
plaining of the brutiſhnefs of thoſeye 
that had ſo little ſenſe of a Soul mie 
that ſad ſtate: and pouring our hisfor 
moſt fervent Prajers in his behalf, ſor 
requeſted farther that by this example|de 
others ,and in particular the Compantonsop 
of that unhappy perſons Vice , mig 
learn how improper a ſeaſon thei 
time of Sickneſs, and how unfit « 
: place F 
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Wace the Death-bed is for that 'one 
great important Work of Penitence, 
T | which was intended by Almighty God 
Y [the one commenſurate work of the 
s | whole” Life. *+i 59 
,| Bur though to adyance the 
7- [Spiritual concerns. of all that 
dicould in any kinde become re- 
1 [ceptive of the good he meant them 
1;[was his unlimited: deſagnement 
t-Jand endeavour , yet to nouriſh 
a-Jand advance the early. Vertue of 
/e[young petſons was his more cho- 
inflen ſtudy : When he ſaw ſuch a 
isJone, he would contrive; and ſeek 
If Jour waies to inſinuate and- ens 
pleſdear himſelf, lay hold of every 
opportunity to repreſent the beau» 
rhtfly, pleaſure and advantage of a 
-befpious life ; and —_ other {ide 

0. exprels the roit,, the danger 
71 RT - dE 9.” 


elſe I 
and the miſchief of brutal ſen-| 
ſualiry. Wichall he would be {hill} | 
perfarming courtefies, thereby to| | 
oblige of very gratitude to him, | \ 
obedience and duty untoGod. 
Where to-paſs by the many in-| | 
ftances that 'he gave of 'this his ; 
Charity, it will not be amiſs tof } 
c 

E 

a 

' 
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inſiſt on-one as a ſpecimen of the 

reft, which was thus. It happen'd 

during the' Do&ar's abode in Ox 

fort in the War, thata young man ; 
of excellent faculties and very pro 

miſing hopes in that place , by ” 
his love to Mufick was engagd} 3 
inthe company of ſuch who had 
that one good quality: alone to 
recommend their other ill ones 
The Dottor finding this, thaugt 
otherwiſe a ſtranger to the per 
lon, gave him in exchange hi 
Hh OWL 
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own; and taking him as it were 
into his own boſlome, directed 
him to books, and read them 
),f with him, particulatly a gtear 

part of Homer, at a night diſpatch- 
ll ing uſually a Book , and if it 
15} prov'd Holyday, then two , where 
0] his Comical expreflion was, when 
el one ſigd was done, tolay, Come, 
d becauſe 'tis Holyday, ler us be jovi- 
of of and take the other Tliad , refledt- 
nf ing on the mode of the former 
1 Dcbauches, whole word it was , 
F-'Tis Holyday, ler's take the other 
of Pinr. 

And as the Doftor labour'd in 
the reſcue of ſingle perſons, he had 
an Eye therein to mulkitudes ; 
for whereever he had planted the 
FJ ſeeds of Picry, he preſently caſt 
about to extend and propagate _ 
25," M 2 them _. 
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Withal., parly and holding intelligence 
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them thereby to others : enga- 
ging a}l his Converts not to be 
aſham'd of being reputed innocent , or 
to be thought to have a kindneſs for 


Religion; but own the ſeducing men 
to God with as much confidence at leaft : 
as others uſe when they are Fattors | 


for the Devil : And in ſtead of lying 


on the guard and the defenſive part, he 
gave in charge to chuſe the. other of 


the aſſailant. And this method he 
commended not onely as the greateſt 


ſervice unto God and to our neighbour, 


but as the greateſt ſecurity to our 


ſelves ; it being like the not expefting 


of a threatned War at home, but car- 
rying i abroad into the Enemies coun- 
try. And nothing in the Chriſtian's 
Warfare he judg'd ſo dangerous as a 


truce , and the ceſſation of hoſtility. 


. With 


| 
| 
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with guilt in the mo#t trivial things, 
he pronounc'd as treaſon to our 


ſelves, as well as unto God: for while, 
faith he, we fight with Sin, in the 


fierceſt ſhock of oppoſition we ſhall be 


ſafe ; for no attempts can burt us till 
. we treat With the aſſailants : Tempta- 


tions of all ſorts having that good qua- 
lity of the Devil in them, to fly when 
they are reſiſted. Beſides, whereas 
young people are usd to varniſh 
o're their non-performance and 
forbearance of good actions by a 
pretence unto humility and baſh- 
ful modeſty, ſaying , they are 
aſham'd for to doe ho or that, as 
being not able for ro doe it well, 
he aflur'd them this was arrant pride 
and nothing elſe. 
Upon thele grounds his Motto 
of inſtruction to young perſons 
M 3 was, 
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was, Principiis obſta, and Floc age, 


and be intent and ſerious in good; 
to which he joyn'd a third Wn 
t0 be furniſh'd with a Friend, Ac- 
cordingly at a ſolemn leave- 


taking of one of his diſciples, he- . 


thus diſcours'd : T have heard ſay 
of a man Who upon his death-bed beg 
to take bis farewell of his Son, and 
confidering what courſe of life to re- 
commend that might _ his inno- 
cence, at laſt enjoyn'd him to fpend his 
time in making of Verſes and m dref- 


| ſms a Garden ; the old man thinking 


10 temptation could creep mto either 
of theſe Employments. But I __ 
of theſe expedients will recommend theſe 
other, the doing all the good you can to 
every perſon, and the having of a 
Friend ; whereby your life ſhall not 


onely 


to withſtand the overrures of ill, | 
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extremely huppy. 
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onely be rendred innocent, bat wihal 


Now aftet all thele Excellen- 
cies, it would be reaſon to expect 
that the Dofor , conſcious of his 
Merit, ſhould have look'd if not 


| on others with contenipt, yer on 


himſelf with ſome complacency 
and fair regard : but it was farre 
otherwiſe ; there was no enemy 
of his , however drunk with Pal- 
ſion, that had ſo mean an Eſteem 
either of him or of his Parts as 
he had both of the one and other. 
As at his firſt appearing in pub- 
lick he was clearly over-reach'd 
and cheatcd in the owning of 
his Books; ſo when he found it 
duty to goe on in that his toilfomne 
trade of writing , he was wont 
ſcrioully to profeſs himſelf afto- 


M 4. niſh'd 
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niſh d at their reception into the world, 
eſpecially, as he withall was pleas d. to 
adde, ſince others fail d herein, whoſe 
performances were infinitely beyond any 
thing which he was able to doe. 
From this opinion of his me. 
diocrity at beſt, and the reſoluti- 
on of not makingany thing in Re- 
ligion publick before ir had un- 
_— all Teſts, in point not 
onely of truth but prudence, pro- 


ceeded his conſtant practice of | 


ſubjeRing all his Writings to the 
cenſure and correction of his 
friends, engaging them at that time 
to lay aſide all their kindneſs, or rather 


to evidence their love by being rigidly | 
 cenſorious. There is ſcarce any 


Book he wrote that had not firſt 
travail'd on this errand, of being 
ſeverely dealt with, to ſeveral 


parts |. 
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parts. of the Nation before it ſaw 

the light ; nay ſo [crupulous was 
the Doftor herein, that he has fre- 
quently,upon ſuggeſtion of ſome- 
thing to be changed, return'd his 
papers the ſecond time unto his 
Cenſor, to ee if che alteration 
was exactly to his minde, and ge- 
nerally was newar (o well pleas'd 
as when his Packets return'd with 
large acceſſions of objeftings and 


advertiſements. And in this point 


he was ſo ſtrangely adviſeable, 
that he would advert unto the 
judgement of the meanelt perſon, 
uſually ſaying, that there was no 


| one that was honeſt to him by whom 


he could not profit ; withall, that he 
was to exſpet Readers of ſeverall 
ſorts , and if one illiterate man was 


ſtumbled , *twas likely others of his 


forme 
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form Would be fo too, whoſe intere$t, | 


Then he Writ to all , was ba to 
be paſS'd over. Beſides , thoſe  leſs- 
di ob eh. , if they _ 
doe nothing elſe , he ſaid could ſerve 
to draw teeth , that is, admoniſh 
if ought were ſaid with paſſion 
or ſharpneſs, a thing the Door 
was infinitely fFMous of in his 
Writings. Many years fince 
he baving ſent one of his Tracts 
unto an eminent perſon .in this 
Church, to whom he bore a very 
high and merited regard , to be 
look'd over by him, he ſending 
x back without any amend- 
ment , but with a profuſe Com- 
plement of liking every thing; 
the good Doffor was much at- 
fected with the diſappointment, 
onely comforted himſclt herein, 
that 
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has he had yeap'd this benefit, to have 
learn 'd never to fend hes Papers fo that 
hand again: which reſolution to his 
dying day he kept. 
Nor was this caution before 


the publiſhing of his Books ſufh- 


1 
e 
1 
4 rews- bur was continued after it, 
, 
) 
e 
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che Doftor importuning ſtill bis 
friendz to ſend him their Ob- 
jections, if in any point they were 
not fatisfred ; which he with 
$ | great indifference conſider d in 
| bis reviews and ſublequent Edi- 
f | tions : however took more kind- 
ly the, moſt 1mpertinent exceptt- 
on, then thoſe advertiſements of 
- | 2 different kinde which brought 
; | Encomirmsand laviſh praiſes, which 
- | he heard with as great diſtaſte as 
, | others do the moſt virulent Re- 


| proaches. 
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A farther proof of this low 
eſteem the Do#or had of himſelf 
(if ſuch were poſlible) would 
be meekneſs to thoſe that flighted 
him and diſparag'd his abilities , 
this being the ſureſt indication 
that our Humility is in earneſt, 
when we are content to hear il! 
language not onely from our 
ſelves but from our enemies : 
which with how much indiffe- 
rence this inimitable perſon did 
"ris neither eaſy fully to deſcribe, 
nor to perſwade to juſt belief, 
The ſhort is, as he was never an- 
gry with his pertinacious diflen- 
ters for not being of his minde 
in points of ſpeculation ; no more 
was he in the leaſt with his 
{corntul Oppoſites for their be- 
ing of it in cheir lictle yalue of 


bis 
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his Perſon.. And though he-had, 
as well as other men, ſeeds of in- 
citation' in his natural temper , 
and- more then others temprati- 
on to it in his dayly and almoſt 
intolerable injuryes ; yet ſuch 
was the habitual maſtery he had 
gain'd over himſelf, that the 
{triſteſt confiderers of his a&ti- 
ons have not in ten years perpe- 
cual converſation ſeen his Pafſi- 
on berray him to an indecent 
ſpeech. 

Nor was his ſufferance of other 
kindes leſs exemplary then that 
he evidenc'd in the reception of 
Calumny and foul Reproach : 
for though Pain were that to which 
he was us'd to ſay he was of all 
things moſt a Coward, yet being 
uncer it he ſhew'd an eminent 
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Conſtancy and perfect Reſigna- 
tion. 

Art the approach of Sickneſs 
his firſt confideration was, What 
Failmg had provok'd the preſent 
Cha$tiſement ., and to thar purpoſe 
made his earneſt prayer to God 
(and enjoyn'd his friends to doe | 
the like) to convince him of it; mort. 
onely ſo, but tear and rend away, 
though by the greateſt violence and 
ſharpest diſcipline, whatever was dif- 
pleaſing in his Eyes , and grant n0t 
onely patience, but fruitfulneſs nnder 
the rod. Then by repeated acts 
of ſubmiſſion would he deliver 
himſelf up into God's hands to 
doe with him as ſeem'd him 
good ; amidſt che ſharpeſt pains 
meeckly invoking him, and fay- 
ing, God's boly Will be done. And 


4. | even then when on the wrack of 

rorture , would he be ablerving 
6 | every circumftance of allay: Whers 
at | twas the Gout, he would give thanks 
1 | 1twas not the Stone or Cramp ; when 
ſe | "tapas the Stone , be then would fay 
d | twas not ſo-ſharp as others felt , ac 
xe | cufeng bis impatience that it appeard 
fo bad to him as it did. And then 
when ſame degree of health was 
given, he exerted all his ſtrength 


} 

4 | | aj 
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on tothe Author of it, which he 
perform'd with a vivacious fente 
and chearful piety, frequently re- 
ficQing on the = nw "aur 
that it was 2 joyful thmg to be thank- 
ful. Which his tranſport who- 
ever ſhould artentively obſerve, 
would eafily apprehend how: pol- 
lible it was forthe infinite fruitions 


of 
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by the perpetual act of grateful re: 
cognition, in giving lauds and 
ſinging praiſes unto God. 

Upon this ſcore he was'a 
moſt diligent Obſerver. of every 
Bleſſing he receiv'd,and had them 
ſti]l in readineſs ro confront un- 
to thoſe preſſures he at any time 
lay under. In the intermiſhons 


of his importunate maladies he 


would with full acknowledge- 


ment mention the great indul- 
gence, Thar he who had in his Con. 
ftitution the C auſe of fo much pain 
ftill dwelling with him, ſhould yet- by 


God's immediate interpoſing be reſcued” 


from the Effet. 


To facilicate yet more this his 
ſerenity and calm of Minde, he 
layd this Rule before: him, 
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| of another World to be made up 


which {, 
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which prov'd of great uſe, Never 
to trouble himſelf with the fore-figkt 
of future Events, being reſolv'd of 
our Saviour's Maxime, that Suf- 
ficient to the day us the evil thereof: 
and that it were the greate$t folly in 
the world to perplex ones ſelf with that 
which perchance will never come to 
paſs; -but if it ſhould , then God who 
ſent it will diſpoſe it to the, beſt ; moſt 
certainly to bis Glory , which ſhould 


7% 
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and , unleſs it be our fault , as cex- 
taint to our Good, which, if we be not * 


ſtrangely unreaſonable , muſt ſatisfys 


in reference unto our ſelves and pri- 


[ate intereſts. Beſides all thit, 


in the Ver) diſpenſation God will not 
fail to give ſuch allayes which ( like 
the cool  gales under the Line ) will 
make hes greateſt _ of ſufferance 


Very 
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very ſupportable. In ſuch occaſions 
he ufually ſubjoyn'd EpiGetws his 
Dilemma, Either the thing before us is 
in our power ,or it is not : if it be, let 
us apply the Remedy , and there will 
be no motive for complaint ; if it be 
not, the Grief us utterly impertinent, 
fince it can doe no g00d. As allo 
from the ſame Author he annex'd 
this conſideration, that every thing 
has two handles, if the one prove hot and 
not to be touch d,we may take the other 
that s more temperate : And in every 
occurrent he would be ſure to find 
Tome cool handle that he might 
lay hold of. 

And -to enforce all this, he 
made a conſtant recourſe to the 
Experience of God's dealing with 


him in preceding accidents, which| 


however dreadful at a diſtance, 
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at a nearer view loſt much of 
their terrour. And for others that he 
ſaw perplex'd about che manage 
of their difficulc affairs , he was 
wont to ask them, when they would 
begin to truſt God, or permit him to g6- 
vern the world. Beftdes,unto himfelf 
and friends he was wont folemn- 
ly to give this mandate,Quod fiseſſe 
pelis, thilque malis, in his Englith, 
to rather nothing ; not 'onely to 
be content: or acquieſce/, bur be 
refolyd the preſent ſtate to be the 
very beſt that could be wiftrd or 
phanſied. Fj? 5454 
And thus all private concern- 
ments he paſs'd over with 4 per- 
fe indifference ; the World and 
its appendages hanging ſo looſe 


.about him , that he never took 


notice when ay part dropt off, 
\ 2 or 
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or {ate uncaſily. Herein indeedſa 
he was concernd and render'dje1 
thoughtful , if ſomewhat inter-[o 
ven'd that had a pofſhbility offw 
duty appendant to it; in which|w 
caſe he would be ſollicitous to} B 
diſcern where the obligation lay : 
but preſently reſcued himlſelf|o' 
from that diſquier by his addrefley] b: 
unto God in Praier and Faſting|h 
which was his certain refuge in ſu 
this as well as other Exigents | at 
and if the thing in queſtion m 
were of moment, he call'd in thq hi 
deyotions of his Friends. Beſide to 
this Caſe he own'd to have ſom! 
kinde of lictle diſcompoſure in thq as 
choiceof things perfeRly indiffe] as 
rent; for where there was nothing th 
to determine him, the balance bw 
hanging even became tremulougm 
and - 
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djand by a propenſity to either fide 
d[cnclind to neither, making uſeleſs 
r-Joffers , but promoving nothing : 
ofl which condition of minde he 
hl was wont to call the deliberation of 
-ol Buridan's Aſs. 

7: Upon which grounds of all 
lf other things he moſt diſlik'd the 
eq being left ro make a choice; and 
hugely applauded the ſtate of 
in| ſubje&tion to a Superiour, where 
sJan obſequious diligence was the 
2 main ingredient of Duty: as alſo 
iq he did the ſtate of ſubjeftion un- 
eto preſſure, as a privilege and 
aq bleſſing, And though he pray'd 
hqas much and withal as heartily 
eas any perſon for the return of 
1g the Nation from Captivity, he al- 
by waies firſt premis'd the being 


1s] made receptive of ſuch Mercy by 
' Om ' Ma 


m p - 
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the intervention of Repentance, 
He would often both publickly 
and privately aſſert ſolemnly, 
That proſperous imquity would not be 
deliverance, but the moſt formidable 
judgement : That the Nation during 
its preſſures was under the Diſcipline 


of God, given up to Satan by a kind of 


Ecclefiaſtick Cenſure ; and ſhould the 
Almighty diſmiſs 5 from his hands, 
and put us to our own, give u5 up to 
our ſelves, with a Why ſhould you be 
ſmitten any more ? this were of all in- 
fliftions the moſt dreadful. Though 
with admirable xquanimity he 
could run over the black Annals 
of this unhappy Nation while its 
Calamiries were reckon'd up, he 
could ſcarce hear the ſlighteſt 
mention of irs incorrigible guilt 
wichou: diflolving into tears ; 


eſpe- 


— 
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eſpecially whea he happened to © 
advert unto the impudenceof that 
Hypocrifie which reconcil'd God- 
lineſs and Villany, and made it pol- 
ſible for men to be Saints and 
Devils both cogether : whereby 
Religion grew ruinous to it ſelf, 
and beſides the ſcandal of ſuch 
Enormities committed in the face 
of the Sun, with ſuch pretence to 
Zeal and Holineſs, our Faith be- 
came inſtructed to confute and 
baffle Dury, the Creed and the 
Commandments, Beliefand Pra- 
Rice being brought into the liſts, 
and repreſented as incompatible ; 
while the flames intended for the 
Sacred Lamps, the eſtabliſh- 


| ment of Do&trinals and Specula- 
tive Divinity, burnt up the Altar 


and the Temple , confumed not 
N 4 one- 
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onely Charity , but good nature 
roo, and untaught the common 
documents of honeſt Heathen- 
iſme. 

And while this publick Soul 
in the Contemplation of the Mil- 
chief which our ſins both were 
themſelves and in their iſſues , 
great in their provocation and fa- 
tal in their plagues, indulg'd un- 
to his pious and generous Griets, 
yet even then conlidering Judge- 
ment not to be more juſt then 
uſeful ro the ſufferers, he found 
out means from that unlikely To- 


pick to ſpeak comforts to himſelf 


and others. | 

In that laſt Criſis of our gaſping 
hopes , the defeat of the Cheſhire 
forces, which promis'd all the Mi- 
ſery conſequent to the ſway of a 


Senate | 
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Senate gorg'd in blood,and yer ſtill 
thirſting more, and of a yererane 
Army compos'd of deſperate Fa- 
naticks engag'd in equal guilts 
among themſelves, and equal hate 
the other, and therewith- 


again ; 
e The Religion, Liberty and Being 
, | of the Nation; he thus addreſſes 
- | himſelf co the deſponding ſorrows 


of a friend. 


SIR, Sept. 2. 


4have received your laſt, and ac- 
knowledge the great fitneſs of it to the 
preſent opportunities under which God 
hath ecla to place us. Tf we look 
about us there was never any louder 
call to lamentation and bitter mourn- 


| ing ; and the ſharpeſt accents of theſe 


are viſibly due to thoſe continued Pro- 
vocations which appear to have wrought 
all 


all our woe : yet ts there not wanting 
ſome gleam of light, if we ſhall yet by 
God's grace be qualified to make uſe 
of it. It is the ſupreme Privilege 0 
Chriftanity to convert the ſaddeſt evils 
into the moſt medicinal advantages, the 
alley of Achor into the door of hope, 
the blackeſt Tempeſt into the mo$t per- 
fe %ieg" and it us certain you have 
an excellent opportunity now before you 
to improve and receive benefit by ; and 
you will not deſpiſe that affefion 


which attempts to tell you ſomewhat of 


it. It # plainly this ; That all kinde 
of Proſperity ( even that which we 
mo$t think we can juitifie the moſt im- 
portunate purſuance of, the flouriſhing 
of a Church and Monarchy ) u trea- 
cherous and dangerous,and might very 
probably tend to our great ills, and no- 
thing is [o entirely Jafe and wholeſome 
as 


1k 
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4s to be continued under God's diſci- 
plines. Thaſe that are not better d by 


xicated and detroyed by the pleaſanter 
draughts ; and thoſe that would ever 
ſerve God ſincerely in affluence, have 
infinitely greater advantages and op- 
portunities for 1 it in the adverſe fortune. 
Therefore let us now all adore and bleſs 
God's wifeſt choices, and ſet Vigorouſ- 
ly to the task that lies before us , im- 
proving the preſent advantages,and I fup- 


g 
] 
G ſuch methods, would certainly be into- 
f 
ls 
x 


f plymg 1 in the abundance of the inward 


beauty what is wanting to the out- 
| ward lutre of a Church ; and we ſhall 
not fail to find that the Grots and Caves 
lye as open to the Cele5tial influences as 
the faireſt and moit beautified Temples. 
We are ordinarily very witling to be 
rich, and flatter our ſelves that our 
ein are no other then to be enabled by 
much 
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much wealth to doe much good ; and 
ſome live to fee themſelves confuted 5 
want hearts when Wealth comes in 
greateſt abundance : ſo thoſe that ne- 
ver come to make the experiment, have 
yet reaſon to judge that God Jaw it 
fit not tolead them into temptation,leſt 
if they had been prov'd they (hould have 
been found faithleſs. And the ſame 
judgement are we now oblig d to paſs 
for our ſelves, and by what God appears 
to have -choſen for us, to reſolve what 
he ſees to be abſolutely beſt for us ; and 
it muſt be our greate5t blame and 
wretchedneſs, if what hath now befaln 
us be not effeually better for us, 
then whatever elſe even Piety could 
have ſug geſted to us to wiſh or pray for. 
And then, 1 pray, judge candidly wbe- 
ther any thing be in any degree ſober 
or tolerable in any of us, beſide the one 


| great 
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great neceſſary. Wiſdome as well as 


Duty of Reſignation,and making God's 
choices ours alſo. T have been theſe three 
weeks under reſtraint by the Gout and 

other pains, and am not yet on my 
legs, yet bleſſed be God have all cauſes 
of thank(giving, none of repming.- And 
I ſhall with confidence. pray and hope 
that the great multitudes of perſons and 


families that are now under far ſhar- 


per exerciſes,will finde as much greater 
allayes and ſweetneſſes, and the black 
Cloud (as oft it hath done) vaniſh un- 
diſcernibly. | 

And when this moſt unlikely 
Prophecy became fulfll'd, when 
that black cloud he ſpoke of,con- 
trary to all humane expectation, 
broke not in Tempeſt, bur the 
faireſt Sun-ſhine that ever ſmil'd 
on this our Land, when our de- 


ſpairs 
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ſpairs and reſolute deſpondencies 
became unravel'd by a miracle of 
Mercy, which after-ages will be 
as far from giving credit to in its 
endearing moſt improbable cir- 
cumftances, as this of ours (par- 
don the harſhnels of a true com- 
pariſon) is from eſteeming ar its 
mericed rate ; our Excellent Pa- 
trior, and beſt of men, ſeeing the 
dawnings of this welcome day, 
paid down at once his greateſt 
thanks and heartieſt deprecations 
as atribute toir, paſſionacely fea- 
ring what he had more paſſio- 
nately wiſht'for , ſuſpe&ing his 
own hopes and weeping over his 
fruitions. 

As to His Sacred Majeſty , he 
look'd on His Return with pity 
and compaſhon, as bringing Him to 
that 


g 
f 


C 
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that uneaſy, if not inſuperable, Task of 
ruling and reforming a licentious people, 


to that moſt irkſome ſufferance of be- 


s | ng worried with the importunities 


covetous and ambitious men, the reit- 
leſs Care of meeting the defrones of 


mutinous and diſcontented ſpirits : re- 


folvins, His moſt wiſht Return could 


onely be a bleſsmg to Fs people , but 
wnto Him could not be ſo, but onely 
on the ſcore, by having opportunities 
through glorious [elf-denyals to doe 
ood. And for all other perſons, 

e ſaid, that having ſeriouſly conſs- 
dered what fort of men would be bet- 
ter for the Change, he could not think 
of any. As for the Church , *ewas 


certain , Perſecution was generally 


the happieft means of propagating 
that ; ſhe then grew faſteſt when | 


pron'd moſt : then of the beſt com- 


plexion 
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plexion and moſt healthy when fainting |y 
through loſs of blood. As to the Lai- 
ty, in all their ſeveral Stations and | 
eftates they had ſo much perverted | 
the healthfull diſpenſations of Judge- WFo 
ment, that it Was moſt improbable |} 
they ſhould make any tolerable uſe of yi 
Meg. And laitly , in reference” to 
himſelf, be reſolv'd (though ſure þþ 
on weaker grounds ) Affliction hhi 
moſt conducible. During the cur- hi 
rent of that Tyranny which for þj 
ſo many years we all groan'd un- 4 
der, he kept a conſtant zxquable ſhe: 
ſerenity and unthoughtfulneſs in 
outward accidents : but the ap- for 
proaching Change gave him Pin 
ſomewhat of penſive recolle&i- fo « 
on , 'inſomuch thar diſcourſing þis 
of occurrents, he broke forth in- full 
to thele words, IT muſt confeſs Ip 1 
_ never 
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 tyever ſaw that time in all my life 
heren'T could ſo chearſully ſay my 

d 1 do 


Nunc dimittis 4s now. 

dread Proſperity, I do really dread it. 
- [For the little good 1 am now able to doe, 
I can doe it with- deliberation 'and ads 
* Ppice': but if it pleaſe God T ſhould live 
) fond be call'd to any higher Office in 
* the Church , 1 muſt then doe: many 
 Phings in a hurry, and: fhall ot have 
- Pime to conſult with others, and T ſuffi- 
r Fiewtly apprehend the danger of reying 
- ir iny'0wn Judgement. Which wo 

e ſhe fpake with the greateſt con- 
1 kernment of carneſt melting paſ- 
- $1on -As 1s imaginable. Accor 
1 Pingly it pleas'd Almighty God 
- fo deal ; and. having -granted to 
7 Þis ſervant” the ſatisfaQtion of a 
- full return and gracious: 'anſwer 
If his Prayer: in the 'then-every® 
O An Y 


day-expeed Reception. of... his « 
$acred Majeſty, nqri t@ deny«hjs| 
otticr great requeſtof- nat ſharing 
a temporary advantage from. it ; 
bat as his merits were far beyand 
thoſe cranſirory enſnaring_retri-- 
butions , to remoye. him fromf 4 
them to choſe ſolid and unmix; [ 
Rewards,which could be nothing] E 
elſe chen'luch; and, would be ſuch] { 
for ever. wo te ip 18 
- But this ſad part of our relagi-| 4 
on requiring to it (elf a freſh/ug- l 
wearied: forrow , and the Saint-| P 
like manner of this Excellent] 5 

rſon's pallage from rhe World] 9 
ls as exemplary and condu- Y 
cing to the uſes of Suryivers as| Þ 
the notice of his Life, we ſhall| { 
allow it a diftin& appartmenc,|.'V 
and once again break off the chrea|# 
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is þ of our diſcousſe, for to.relume. it 
js | 12 165 proper yncarangled Clue. 


0 Sefton the Third. 


{| 
T the opening of the year * 
. 1669, when .cyery.thing y1- 
” vibly. tended 59: the reduction of 
His: Sacred Mejeſty', and all per- 
. {ans in their: | ſtations” 
gan to make way and prepare for 
.| itz, the good Door was by, the Far 
, | chezs gf the (Church defer d; [ XE- 
t- cn to-Loxdon, Farr t9..Aaſhſt in 
a] the: {be #-Wark of bo copolu 
Id of ; Breaches | 1n [| the COTE, 
-| Which. Suramons 2s he. reſaly'd 
s| pakic eicher ro-diſpure'or diſpbey, 
11] {--cop}d--he-not- withgue pych 
c, -Vielenee to his” inclipations {ub- 
d} [M3 VntQ,. Bur finding it os 3 
ply” Fa O 2 Bet ; ; 
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Duty, he diverted all the uncafi-{y 
neſs of antipathy and averſation a 
into. a deliberate preparation of: 
himſelf for this new Theatre offtl 
affairs on which he was to enter, | c: 
Where his firſt care was to for-[d 
tifie his minde againſt the uſualſo 
remptations of Buſineſs, Place, ſo 
and Power. And to this purpole | p: 
- beſides his carneſt Prayers ro God hi 
for his afliſtance, and diſpoſal off w 
him entirely to his Glory, and a gc 
diligent ſurvey of all his inclinaf k! 
tions, and therein thoſe whichf ce 
were his more open and leſs de-| M 
fenſible parts, he farther call'd in| th 
and ſolemnly adjur'd that Friend] of 
of his with whom he had theg| ar 
the neareſt opportunity of com hi 
merce, to ſtudy __ examing C. 
the laſt ten years of his life, -anqth 


= 
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- | with the juſtice due to a Chriſti- | 
nan Friendſhip to obſerve his fai- 
fff lances of all kindes, and ſhew 
ff chem to him: which being ac- 
r,|cordingly attempted , the pro- 
r-|du&t, after a diligent inqueſt , 
al] onely proving the repreſentation 
| of ſuch defects which might haye 


& 


e [paſt for Vertue in another perſon; 
dJ his next proſpect was abroad, 
fff what ſeveral wayes he might doe 
a] good unto the publick: and 
a| knowing that the Dioceſe of Wor- 
bl cefter was by the fayour of His 
&] Majeſty deſigned his Charge-, he 
nj thought of ſeveral opportunities 
d of Charity unto that place , and 
"| among others particularly caſt in 
nj his minde for. the repair of the 
ag Cathedral Church, and had lay'd 
gthe foundation of a conſiderable 

3 oF: advance 


4 » 
by ' wo od * 
"= — 
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advance unto that work. Which], 
early care is here mention'd as an 
inftance of this inflamed gefire 
of doing good, and ſingular zeal 
to the houſe of God, and ithe re: 
| ſtoring of a decent Worfhip in 

a like decent place: For pm 
wiſe 'it was farre from his 'Cu- 
ſtone 'to look forward into fu- 
elire 'everits, bur ſtill to atretid 
vain follow aker Providence, ad 
| Ter every day bear its own "evil 
Ahd how conf dering that the Na- 


tioh Was tinder its great Criſis and 
moſt Hopeful tmethod of irs Cuire, 


which yer if paltiate and imper- 
fe would onely make way tc 
more fatal Sickneſs, he ell te 
his Deyotions on char 'behalf 
ind made thoſe two 'excllent 
Prayers which were rally 
1mme 


, 
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rar; worm aſter his Death, as hi. 
\, eney had been made immedi: 
n arcly before his Sickneſs, and 
were almoſt the very laſt thing he 
wrote. 

Being in this ſtate of minds, 
fully prepard for that new courle 
of life, which had nothing to re- 
commend it to his raſt bat its un- 
pleaſantnels, (rhe beſt alleRiye un- 
to him) he expected hourly the 
peremptory miandate which was 
ro call him forth of his beloy'd Re- 


tirements. 

Bur in the inſtant nivre im- 
portunate, though infinitely more 
welcome, Summons engag'd him 
on his laſt Journey : For on the 
4” of April he was feizd by a 
ſharp fit of the Stone, . with thoſe 


| ont: that are afral'i in ſuch 


O 4 caſes; 
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caſes; which yer uport the yoi-: 
dance of a Stone ceaſed for that: 
time. However on the 8* of the 
ſame moneth it return'd again | 
with greater violence : and though 
after two dayes the pain decreas'd, 
the ian” of Urine yet con- || 
tinued, with frequent Vomitings, | 
and a diſtention of the whole bo- ||. 
dy, -and likewiſe ſhortneſs of I 
breath, upon any little motion. || « 
When, as if he-had. by ſome in-. || « 
ſtin& a' certain knowledge of the | { 
- iſſue of his Sicknels , he almoſt | / 
at its firſt approach conceivd | » 

himſelf in hazard : and whereas | x 

at other times, when he faw his | y 

friends about him fearful, he was | te 

u5'dto reply chearfnlly, that he was | n 

not dying yet 5 now in the whole 

current of his diſeaſe, he never 
ſaid 
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$ ſaid any thing to avert ſuſpicion, 
but addreſt unto its cure, telling 
his friends with whom he was, 
that he ſhould leave them in God's 
hands , who could ſupply abundantly 
all the aſsiſtance they could either ex- 
pe#t or defire from him,and who would 
ſo provide, that they ſhould not find his 
removal any loſs. And when he ob- 
ſerved one of them with ſome 
earneltneſs pray for his healthand 
continuance, he with tender pal- 
ſion replyed, 1 obſerve your zeal 
ſpends it ſelf all n that one petition for 
my recovery ; in the mterim-you have 
no care of me in my greateſt Intereſt, 
which is, that I may be perfefly fit- 
ted for my Change When God ſhall call . 
me : T pray let ſome of your fervour be 
employ'd that way. And being pre 
to: make it his own requeſt to 


God 

- * 
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God to be continued longer in 
the World, to the ſervice of the 
Church, he immediately began a 
folemn Prayer, which contain'd þ 
firſt a very humble and melting 
acknowledgement of fih, ard a 
moſt earneſt interceſſion for Mer- 
cy and Forgiveneſs rs 4 the 
Merits of his Saviour : Next re- 
ſigning himſelf entirely into his 
Maker's hands, he begg'd that if 
the Divine Wiſdome intended him for 
Death, he might have a due prepara: 
tion for it ; but if his Life might be in 
any degree uſeful to the Church, even to 
ene ſingle Soul , be then beſought Al- 
mighty God to continue him, and by his 
grace enable him to employ that Life | 
he fo vouchſafed induStriouſly and ſuc- | 
ceſsfully. After this he did with 
oreat affection intercede for this 
Church | | 
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Church and Nation, and with 
particular vigor and enforcethioht 


| prayd for ſincere performance of 


' Chyiftian duty now ſo much decayed, t6 
the equal Jupplanting and ſcandal of 
that holy Calling ; that thoſe who- yrb- 
d that Fai "might tive accordi 

to the Ries of it, and to the Form 
Gdlmeſs fuperadde the Power. This 
with ſome repetitions and more 
rears he purfired, and at laſt clos'd 
all i a Prayer for the feveral con- 
cerns of the Family where he was. 
With this he I blefſt God 
for fo far indu to his _ 
thity, as to wn ay difeafe fo 
painkeſs ro him; withall to fend 
it to him before he took his jont- 
ney, whereas it might have taken 
him in theway,or achis Ine, with 
Firgrearer diſadvantages. 
"SF Nor 
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Nor did he in this Exigence 
deſiſt from the exerciſe of his ac- 
cuſtomed Candor and Sweetnels, 
whereby he wasusd to entertain 
- the addreſſes of the greateſt Stran- 
gers. For two Scholars coming art 
this time to ſee him, when they 
having ſent up their names, it 
appear'd they were ſuch as he 
had no acquaintance with,though 
they that were about the Door, 
conſidering his illneſs, propoſed 
that a civil excuſe might be made, 
and the Viſitants be ſo diſmiſs'd ; 
he reſiſted the advice with great- 
eſt earneſtneſs , ſaying, I will by 
no means have them ſent away, 
for I know not how much they 
may be concern'd in the Errand 
they come about, and gave order 
they ſhould be brought up: and 
when 


 D'H Hannon, 
when upon trial it .appear'd that 
a Complement was 6 va" af- 
fair, yer the good Dottor ſeem'd 
much ſatisfied that he had not 


diſappointed that unſeaſonable +. 


kindneſs. 

Likewiſe his own necelſsiries, 
| however preſsing , diverted not 
his concernments for thoſe of 
others. It ſo happen'd that a 
neighbour-Lady languiſhing un- 
der a long weakneſs, he rook 
care that the Church-office for 
the ſick ſhould be daily faid in 
her behalf: and ring at the 
beginning of che Dofor's illneſs 
the Chaplain made no other varia- 
tion, then to change the ſingular 
into. the plural, yet when his 


1, dangerencreas'd, hethen thought 


fie to pray peculiarly for him; 
| which 
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which the good Doflor: would 


by no means admit, but ſaid, 
On, poor Soul, let not, me. be the 
cauſe # paar her ; and accar: 
dingly had chaſe Prayers conti- 
nued in the more comprehenſive 
Jatitude, And indeed thoſe Of- 
fices which, had a publick cha+ 
rater upon them he. peculiarly 
valued. Far as to the farms of Dex 
vation appropriate. to his: Extre- 
mity, he taok..care they. ſhould 
nar exclude rhe publick anes,; but 
{till gave. cheſe.2 conſtant; place; 
and when-in : his ſharp agonies 
his: friends beraok them(clyes-to 
cheir.extemaporary £jaculacions, he 
compas'd chols irregularities by 
ſaying, Let u4 cafl.on Gad in the vaice 
of þs Church. 
And in-leafans of. this kinde 


' where- 
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whercas the making of a Will. is 

generally an uncalic task., as Her 
ingat once 8 double parting with 
the World; t9 him it was. in, ll 


reſpects agreeable and welcome. 


For having bequearhd ſeveral Le- 
gacies to his relatives and friends, 
and left the remainder of. his 
Eſtate to thediſpolal of his intj- 
mate and approved friend Doctor 
Hencbman, vows L* BY. of Salpbyry, 
as if recqyered from the. worſt 
part of his diſeaſe, the neceſhrie of 
reflecting ypon Secular affairs, he 
became ſtxangely chearfyl; and 
overlook'd the encroaching inz- 
portunate xyranny of Sickneſs. 

On the 29" of April,being Gaod- 
friday , he ſolemnly-receiv'd che 
Sacrament ; and again gn. the 
22 of April, which then yas 

| Eaſter- 
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Eafter-day. Art which time when 
” number of Communicants 
was too great to have place in his 
Bed-chamiber, and the whole Of- 
fice was over-long for him to 


goe through with, it was orde- 


red, that the Service being per- 
torm'd in the uſual appartment, 
a competent number ſhould af- 
terwards come up and communi- 
cate with him: Which though 
he allow'd as moſt ficting, yer bi 


did fo with grief and trouble, 


breaking our into this paſſionate 


complaint, Alas ! muſt I be excom- | 


municated? To be abſent from 
any part of publick Worſhip he 
thus deeply reſented : So far was 
he from their opinion (and they 


would be thought Godly too) 
who in their moſt healthful lei- 
ſurable |. 
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ſurable dayes make this not 
their penance, but elefion and 
choice. 

Amidſt his weaknels and in- 
diſpolition of all parts, in the a&t 
of celebration his Devotion one- 
ly was not faint or ſick, but moſt 
intent and vigorous : yet equall'd 
by his infinite Humility , which 
diſcovered ir ſelf as in his -de- 
portment, fo particularly in that 
his patherical ejaculation, which 
brake forth at the hearing of thoſe 
words of the Apoſtle, Jeſus Chriſt 
| came into the world to {ave ſinners ; 
unto which he rejoyn'd, in an ac- 
cent that neicher intended a com- 
plement.ro God nor men, to ei- 
ther of which he was not un- 
der a temptation , Of whom I am 

the chief. 
oF 1. - P The 
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The Exuberance of this Humi- 
liry appear'd in all other occaſt- 
ons of inſtance : particularly about 
this time a Letcer being ſent un- 
tohim, in which, among many 
expreſſons of great value, there 
was added an intimation, Fhat 
there Was now hope the dayes were 
come When his deſert ſhould be conft- 
dered , and hinifelf imployed in the 
Government 4s well as the mſtrutti- 
04 of the Church; at this he was 
hugely difcompoſed , and expteſ- 
ſed a grief and anguiſh beyond 
that his Sickneſs in any period , 
however ſharp, had extorted from 
him. , 
But now throngh the long 
ſuppreſſion of Urine the blood 
grown thin and ferous , withall 
made eager and tumultuqus by 


the - 
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the mixture of heterogeneous 
parts , the Excelleht Dottor fell 
into a violent bleeding at the 
Noſe, at which the by-ſtanders 
being in aſtoniſhment, he chear- 
fully admonifh'd i lay aſide on- 
patience in his behalf , and to wait 
God's leiſure, whoſe feafons wore ftill 
the beit : wichall chankfblly ac- 
knowledged God's mercy in the 
| difpenfation alledging, that #0 bleed 
; | #6 death Was one of the moſt deſireable 
- | paſſages ont of chis World. 
|| And truly he very juſtly made 
this obſervation; for it pleds/d 
the Divine Providence ſtrangely 
to balance the tyrmpromis of the 
Dvitey's Diſeaſe rs his advan- 
tage: for che {harp paines ofrhe 
Seone were alay'd by that heavi- 
neſs of ſenſe which the teemil- 
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ment of ſerous moiſture into rhe 
habit of the body and inſertions 
of the Nerves occaſton'd , and 
when that oppreſſion endanger'd 
a Lethargick or Apoplectick tor- 
pour, he was retain'd from thar 
by the flux of blood. Which 


ſeveral accidents interchangeably 


ſucceeded one the other, inſo-| 


much that in this whole time of 
Sickneſs he neither had long vio- 
lence of torment, nor diminution 
of his intelleual faculties. And 
here this violent hxmorrhage of 


| which we now ſpeak being of| 


it {elf even miraculouſly opt, 
when all applications were inet- 
fectual, a drowſineſs ſucceeding, 
which happened at the time of 


Prayers, though he perfed&tly ar-| 
tended , and- returned to eyery 
1 
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reſponſe amidſt his importunate 
infirmity, he very ſadly reſented 
it, ſaying, Alas ! this is all the re- 
turn T ſhall make to this mercy, to ſleep 
at Prayers. 

When he was in pain he often 


pay for Patience , and while 
e did ſo, evidenc'd that his 


Prayer was heard , for he exerci- 


ſed not onely that, but Thank- 
fulneſs roo, in his greateſt extremi- 
ty crying out, Bleſſed be God, bleſſed 
be God. 

Nor did he, according to the 
uſual merhod , infli& his Sick- 
neſs upon thoſe about him, by 
peeviſhneſs diſquiering his atten- 
dants; but was pleas'd with eve- 
ry thing _that was done, and li- 


| kedevery thing that was brought, 


condeſcending to all propoſals, | 
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and obeying with all readineſs 
every advice of his Phyſicians. 
Nor was it wonder he ſhould fo 
return unto the endeavours of his 
Friends, who had tender kind- 
neſs for his Enemies , even the 
molt inveterate and bloody. When 
the Defeat of Lambert and his 
Party , the laſt efforr of gaſping 
Treaſon in this Nation before jrs 
bleft return unto Obedience, was 
told him, bis only triumph waxsthar 
of his Charity, ſaying with tears 
in his eyes, Poor Souls ! F beſeech God 
forgive them. So habitual was Pity 
and Compaſhon to his Soul, 
that all repreſentations concentred 
there + Vertue had ſtill his Pray- 
ers, beeauſe he lov'd it; and Vice 
enjoys them too, becaufe it wan- 

ENCIM. 
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In his own greateſt deſalgtions 
he adminifſter'd reliefs to thoſe 
about him, mixing Advices with 
his Prayers, and twiſting the 
tenderneſs of a Friend to thac 
of the Chriſtian , he then dif 
pens'd his beſt of Legacies, his 
Bleſſings ; moſt paſhonately ex- 
horting the young growing hopes 
of the Family, whoſe bit in- 
nocence and baſhful ſhame of 
doing ill he above all things la- 
bour'd to have prelery'd , to be 
juſt to the advantage of their edu- 
cation , and maintain inviolate their 
fart __ Vows : then more 
generally commended unto all 
the great advantage of mutual 
friendly Admonitions. On which 
occaſion when the good Lady ask'd 
him what more ſpecial thing 
P 4 he _ 
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he -would recommend unto her 
for her whole life, he briefly re- 
plyed, Uniform Obedience : Where- 
by (if we may take a Comment 
from himſelf at other times ) he 
meant not onely a fincere re- 
ception of Duty as ſuch, becaule 
commanded, and not becauſe 'ris 
this or that, pleaſant or honou- 
rable, or perchance cheap or eaſte 
duty ; but withal the very con- 
dition of Obeying, the lot of not 
being to chuſe for ones ſelf, the 
being determin'd in all propoſals 
by humane or Divine Com- 
mand, and where thoſe left at 
large, by the guidance of God's 
Providence, or the aſsiſtance of a 
Friend. 

But amidſt theſe moſt Chri- 


ſtian divertiſements, theſe happi- 
elt 
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eſt anodynes of Sickneſs, the 25 of 
April fatally drew on, wherein his 
flux of Blood breaking forth 
again with greater violence then 
it had done before, was not to be 
ſtopp'd by outward applications, 
nor the revulſives of any kind, 
not of irs own, the opening of a 
Vein, firſt in the arm, and after in 
the foot; till ar laſt che fountain 
being exhauſted , the torrent 
ceas'd its courſe, and indeed 
that Vital one which its regular 
motion kept on foot: for the 
good Doftor leaving off to bleed 
about three of the clock in the 
afternoon, became very weak and 
dil-ſpirited , and cold in the ex- 
treme parts, had ſtrength onely 
continued to perſeverein his De- 
yotions, which he did unto 
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the laſt moment of his lite, a 
few minutes before his Death 
breathing out thoſe words which 
beſt became his Chriſtian Life, 
Lord, make haite. 

And ſo upon that very day 
on which the Parlument con- 
yen'd , which lay'd the founda- 
tion of our Releaſe and Li- 
berty, 'and brought at once this 
Nations return from its Capti- 
vity, and its Gracious Sovereign 
Prince, this great Champion of 
Religion and Pattern of all Ver. 
tuc, as if reſeryd for Maſteries 
and Combats of exigence and 
hazard, for Perſecution and Suf- 
ferings, was taken hence, and 
by his loſs repreſt the over- 
flowing and extravagance of thoſe 
Joyes that waited the recep- 
tion 
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tion- of His Sacred Majefty. 
"Twill be below the greatneſs 
of. the Perſon as well as of this 
Loſs, to celebrate his Death in 
womaniſh complaints, or in- 
deed by any verbal applications; 
his Worth is nor to be deſcrib'd 
by any Words beſides his own, 
nor can any thing beſeem his 
Memory bur what is Sacred and 


Prernal as thoſe Writings are. 


May his juſt Fame from them 
and from his Vertue be precious 
to ſucceeding times, grow up and 
flouriſh fill : and when that 
characters engrav'd in Braſs ſhall 
diſappear,as if they had been writ 
in Water, when Elogies comnart- 
ted to the truſt of Marble ſhall 
be HMegible as whiſperd accents, _ 
when Pyramids diflolyd in o_ 
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ſhall want themſelves a monu- 
ment to evidence that they were 
once ſo much as ruine; let that 
remain a known and claſsick 
Hiſtory deſcribing him in his full 
pourtraiture among the beſt of 
Subjeas, of Friends, of Scholars, 

and of Men. 

The dead body being opened 
(which here is —_— for 
that the Reader cannot Want the 
curiolity to deſire to know eve- 
ry thing that concerned this great 
Perſon) the principal and Viral 
parts appcar'd ſound; onely the 
right Kidney, or rather its re- 
mainder, which exceeded not the 
bigneſs of an Egge, was hard 
and knotry, and in its cavity be- 
ſides. ſeveral lictle ones, a Le 
Stone of the figure of an Almond, 


though | 
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though much bigger, whole leſ- 
ſer end was faln into the Ureter, 
and as a ſtopple clos'd it up; fo 
that 'tis probable that Kidney had 
for diverſe years been in a man- 
ner uſeleſs. The other Kidney 
was {woln beyond the natural 
proportion, otherwife not much 
decayed; but within the Ure- 
ter four fingers breadth a round 
* white Stone was lodged , which 
was lo faltned in the part,thatthe 
Phyfician with his Probe could 
not ſtir it, and was fain art laſt 
ro cut it out : and fo exaftly ir 
ſtop'd the paſlage, that upon the 
difle&tion the water before en- 
clos'd guſh'd forth in great abun- 
dance : from whence it appear- 
ed perfectly impoſhble for Art 
to have cnnobled it ſelf in the 
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preſervation of this great Perſon ; 
as it was alſo manifeſt that no- 
thing but the conſequences of 
his indefatigable Study rook 
him from us, in che perfe&ion 
and maturity , che 55* year of 
his Life. 

On the morrow in the eyen- 
ing, 26 day of the fame moneth, 
he was, according to his delire, 


withour Oftentarion or Pomp, ' 
. though with all becoming De- 


cency, buried at rhe Nejghbour- 
Church of Hampton, with che 
whole Office and uſual Rites of 
che Church of England, ſeveral of 
the Gentry ang Clergy of the 
County, and affectionate mwht- 
tudes of perſons of leſs qualicy 
attending on his Obſequies, the 
Clegy - with ambirion offering 
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themſelves to: bear him on theis 


Shoulders ; which accordingly 
they did, and laid that Sacred 
burthen in the Burial-place of 
the generous Family which with 
ſuch friendſhip had entertain'd 
him when alive : where now he 
reſts in Peace, and full aſſu- 
rance of a glorious Refurre- 
Eon. 


Having thus given a faithful, 
though imperfect,draught of this 
excellent Perſon, whole Vertues arc 
ſo farre from imitation by pra- 
Rice, that they exerciſe and ftrain 
the comprehenſion of words; 
and having ſhewed how much 
he has merited of this Nation in 
its moſt prefling Exigents, both 
by bis Writings and by bis Ex- 


ample, 


theſe by his unwearied interceſ- 
fion in Devotion, it may poſ- 
ſibly be neither uſeleſs nor un- 
acceptable to offer a requeſt un- 
. to the Reader in his behalf, and 
ſhew him an Expedient where- 
by he may pay his debt of gra- 
titude, and eminently oblige 
this holy Saint though now with 
God. 

"Tis this, to adde unto his ac- 
count in the day of Retribution 
by taking benefit by his Perfor- 
mances : and as he being dead 
yet ſpeaks, ſo let him perſwade 
likewiſe, 

That the Covetous Reader would 
now at his requeſt put off his 
ſordid Vice, and take courage 
to be Liberal, aſſured by his Ex- 


_ . 


| ample, and perchance above both 
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times Profuſenels could make 
rich, Charity ſhall never bring 
to beggery. 

That the Proud opinionated 


perſon on the ſame terms would - 


in civility to him deſcend from 
his fond heights, inſtructed here 
that lowly Mecknels ſhall com- 
paſs great reſpe&s, and in ſtead 
of Hate or Flattery be waited on 
with Love and Veneration. 

That the Debauch'd or Tale 
would leave upon this ſcore his 
lewd unwarrantable joyes, con- 
vincd that ftrict and rugged 
Vertue made an ageof Sun-ſhine, 
a life of conſtant Smiles, amid(t 
thedreadfulleſt Tempeſts, raught 
the Gour, the Stone, the Cramp, 


Q the 
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the Colick, to be treatable Com- 
panions, and made it eligible 
to live in bad times and dye in 
flouriſhing, | 
That the Angry man, who calls 
Paſſion at leaſt Juſtice, poſſibly 
Zeal and Duty, would for his 
lake aſlume a different temper, 
believe that Arguments may be 
anſwerd by ſaying Reaſon , Ca- 


lumnies by ſaying No, and Rai- | 


lings by ſaying nothing, 


The Coward and Diſloyal, that | 


durſt not own in words , much 
leſs by ſervice and relief, his 
Prince, that complemented his 
Apoſtalie and Treaſon by the ſoft 
terms of changing an Intereſt, will 
from hence learn that the ſureſt 
way to latety is to bave but one 

In- 
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Intereſt , and that eſpous'd fo 
firmly as never to be chang'd 
ſince ſuch a Conſtancy was that 
which a Cromwell durſt not per- 
ſecute. 

That the employ'd im Buſineſs 
would from hence diſmiſs their 
fears of regular Piery, their Su- 
ſpicion that Devotion would hin- 


der all diſpatch and manage of 


- affairs; ſince it appear'd, his con- 


ſtant Office ( like the Prayer 


j of Joſuah, which made the Sun 


ſtand ſtill ) ſeem'd to have ren- 
der'd unto him each day as long 
as two. 

That the Ambitious perſon, 
eſpecially the Eccleſtaltick, would 
think employment and high 


place a Stewardſhip, that ren- 
Q 2 ders 
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ders debtors both to God and 
man ; a reſidence at once of con- 
ſtant labour and attendance too ; 
a precipice that equally expoſes 
both to envie and to ruine : 
and conſequently to be that 
which ſhould become our greateſt 
fear and terror , but at no hand 
our Choice : ſince it was that 
which this heroick conſtancy 
was not aſhamed to own a dread 
of, and whoſe appearance did 
render Death it ſelf relief and 
reſcue, 

Laſtly, that the narrow Self- 
deſigning perſon , who under- 
ſtands no kindneſs but advantage; 
the Senſual, that knows no love 
bur luſt; the Intemperate, that 
owns no companion but Drink ; 


J 
may 
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may all at once from him re- 
form their bratiſh Errours : 
ſince he has made it evident, 
that a Friend does fully atisfie 
theſe diſtant and importunate 
deſires, being as the moſt inno- 
cent' and certainly ingenuous en- 
tertainment , ſo beſides that the 
higheſt mirth , the greateſt in- 
tereſt, and ſureft pleaſure in the 
World. 

They that had the happineſs 
of a perſonal acquaintance with 
this beſt of men, this Saint, 


who ſeems in cu decaies of 


ancient Vertue lent us by ſpe- 
cial Providence even for this 
end and purpoſe , that we might 
not disbelieye the faith of Hi- 
Rory delivering the Excellency 
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of primitive Chriſtians ; know 
with what thirſt and eagerneſs 
of Soul he ſought the ſpiritual 
advantage of any ſingle man 
how mean ſoever , with what 
enjoyment he beheld the reco- 
very of any ſuch from an ill 
courſe and habit. And what- 
ever apprehenſions other men 
may have, they will be cafily 
induc'd to think, that if bleſſed 
Spirits have commerce with 
Earth, (as ſurely we have rea- 
{on to believe it ſomewhat more 
then poſhble) they, I ſay, will 
reſolve ita connatural and highly- 
agreeable acceſſion unto his frui- 
tions, that when there is joy in 
the preſence of the Angels of 
God for a ſinner that repents, ht 

may 
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may be an immediate acceſſory to 
that bleſſed triumph, and be con- 
cern'd beyond the rate of a bare 
ſpectator. 

Perſwaſions to Piety now- 
adaies are uſually in ſcorn call'd 
Preaching : but 'tis to be hoped 
that this, how contemptible an 
Office ſoever it be grown, will 
be no indecency in this inſtance; 
that 'twill not be abſurd if his 
Hiſtory, who deſervedly was 
reckoned among the beſt of Prea- 
chers, whoſe Life was the beſt 
of Sermons, ſhould bear a corre- 
ſpondence to its Subject , and 
profeſtly cloſe with an applicati- 
on; Thar it adjures all perſons 
to be what they promiſed God 
Almighty they would be in their 
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Baptiſmal Vows, what they fee 
the glorious Saints and Martyrs 
and Confeſſors, and in particu- 
lar this holy man has been be- 
fore them , be what js moſt ho- 
norable , moſt eaſy and advan- 
rageous to be at preſent ; and, in 
a word, to render themſelves 
ſuch as they deſire to be upon 
their death-beds, before they leave 
the World , and then would be 
for ever. 

Which bleft atchievement as 
it was the great deſign of the 


Excellent Dofor's both Words 


and Writings, his Thoughts and 


Actions, is alſo (beſides the pay- 
ment of a debt to Friendſhip 
and to Vertue) the onely aime 
of this imperfe& , but yet at- 

feftio- 


Aa mn —_  -jy, = 


D HHAMMoND. ; 
fetionate and well-meant, ac- 
count: And may Almighty God 
by the afliſtance of his Grace 


give all of theſe this their moſt 
carneſtly-deſired effe& and iſſue. 


T HE END. 


T 
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By the generous Piety of the Right 
Reverend Father in God Humphrey 
Lord BY? of Sarum, there is now 
erected to the Sacred Memory of 
this Great Perſon in the Pariſh- 
Church of Hampton, the place of 
his Interrement, a fair Monument 
of White Marble bearing this In- 
ſcription, 


HENRICUS HAMMONDUS, 


Ad cnjus Nomen aſſurgit 
Luicquid eſt gents literate, 
( Dignum N omen 
nod Aurs, won Atramento, 
Nec in Marmore perituro,ſed Adamante potites 
Exaretur ) 
HMnſagetes celtberrimus , vir plane ſummus, 
T beologns omninm conſummatiſſimus, 
Erudite pictatis Decus fimnl & Exemplar, 
Sacyi Codices Interpres 
Facile omnium oculatiſſimms, 
Erroram Mallews 
Peſt bomines natos felicifſimus, 
Veritatys Hyperaſpiſtes 
Supra-quam-dict:poteſt Nervoſus, 
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In cugus Seriptes 
Eluceſcuxt 
Ingenii Gravitas & Acumen, 
Fudicis Sublimitas & ' Aneibert, 
Sententiarum Oy1uG& & Aewvorys, 
Docendi Met hoaus utiliſſima, 
Nuſquam aormitans Dil:gentia. 


Hammondus ( inquam) 5 av, 
In ipſa Mortis Vicinia poſitus, 
Immortalitati quaſs contiguns, 

Exuvias Mortis ventrandas 
( Preter quas nihil Mortale habnit ) 
$ab obſcuro hoc Marmore 
Latere volutt, 
VIL. Cal. Matias, 
Amun. tat. LV. 
M DCLX, 


The Marble Tablet would receive 
no more incharge : but ours indulging 
greater Liberty, I ſhall ſer down the 
whole Elogie, as it grew upon the at- 
feionate Pen of the Reverend Door 
T. Pierce, who was employ'd to draw 
it up, | 


Sed latere qui voluit, Tpſas Latebras illuſtrat, 
Et Pagum alias obſcurum 


. - 
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Invitus cogit inclareſcere. 
Nullibi Mynwowoy Thi poteſt deeſſe, 
Qui, nifs aZrournwordmy, 
Nibil aut dixit ant fecit unquam. 

' Avdei Yoraiv ator yosme, 
Animi dotibus ita Annos anteverterat, 
Ut in ip5a lingue infantid Tpiyaoil©&, 

Eaque etate Magiſter Artium, 
Dua vix aluT yrones, eſſer. 

Tam ſagaci fuit Induſtria, 

Ut horas etiam ſubciſivas wtilins perderet 
Lua pleriq, mortalium ſerias ſuas collecarunt. 
Nemo retlins de ſe meruit, 

Nemo ſenſit demiſſius, 

N ihil eo aut excelſins erat, aut humilins. 
Scriptts ſurs fattiſque 
$ibi Uni nox placuit, 

Dui tam Calamo quam Vita 
Humano generi complacuerat. 
ItaLabores proDei [pþ3ſa,ipſoq, Deo exantlavit, 
Ut Celi ipſum Ipſins Humerys incubuiſſe vi- 

( deretar. 
Ilagwnaiey omnem ſupergreſſus 
Romanenſes vicit, profligavit Genevates; 
De Utriſque triumpharunt 
Er VERITAS & HAMMONDUS: 
"  Urriſque merito triumphaturis, 
Ab Hammondo vi&:, & Veritate. 
Dualis Ile inter Amicos cenſendus erit, 


 * 25 demereri ſbi adverſos vel Hoſtes potuit? 
Atre- 


Omnes hereſes incendiarias 
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 Atramento [uo atleri maluit, 
Luam Ipſorum aut ſauguine extingni, 
Aut diſpendio anime txpiari, 
| Cel: Tnaigena © 
Eo Divitias premittebat, 
Ut abi Cor jam erat, 
Ihi etiam eo wut efſet : 
In hoc uno avaris, (vit, 
Lnod prolixe Benevolus prodiga manu eroga- 
e/Eternitatem in Fenore lutraturus, 
Duicquid habuit, voluit habere, 
Etiam invalide Valetudinis, (terre 
[ta babuit in delicits non magis facere qua ſuf. 
T otam Dei Voluntatem,ut frui etiam videretur 
Vel morbi Txdio. 
Summam animi yaalwbn teftatam fecit 
Hilaris frons & exporretta * 
Nuſquam alias in Filis Hominum bY 
Gratior ex pulchro veniebat Corpore Virtus. | 
Omne jam tulerat punttam, 
Ommum plauſmus : 
Cum Mors,quaſi ſuum adjiciens Calculum, 
Fun Lithiafi rerr45 abſt ulit 
Celi avidum, 
Maturum Calo. 
Abi Viator, g 
Pauca ſufficiat delibaſſe: y 
Reliqua ſere poſteritati narranaa reſt aut, 
Daibus pro merito enarrandis 
Una atas noa fuffiet. 
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